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the usual forenoon service 


Editorial, 


ANSAS CITY, MO., is to punish men who beat 
their wives, by fastening them to a post, in the 
public streets, and labelling them ‘‘ Wife-Beaters.” 
This is an interesting use of “‘force,”’ as a deter- 
rent from crime. Public opinion, public scorn, is 

the force. It ought to produce results. It will—at least 
on certain kinds of men. Thus early Colonial methods 
are revived. 

‘ st 


THE sermon by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
which appears on later pages of this issue, is more than 
a sermon. It is also a patriotic oration of the loftiest 
type. It sets forth, eloquently yet rationally, the facts 
and the sane solution of the perplexing ‘situation into 
which our nation has come. 


rd 

BROTHER MInIsTeERs, that was a delightful dinner 
which our generous laymen gave us during Anniversary 
Week, You said so to the minister and his wife who 
sat next you at that time. But did you express any of 
that gratitiide to the friendly layman to whom you 
applied for tickets? Oh, you forgot to? My brother, 
did you ever preach on that New Testament story about 
the cleansing of the ten lepers? Only one returned to 
thank the Master. Nine did not. Probably you said, 
in your sermon, that much of men’s apparent ingratitude 
is really only forgetfulness. So it is; and it is also 
nearly one-half as bad as ingratitude itself. 


wt 


THE problem of attendance at church during the stay- 
at-home months of the year is a serious one. And the 
same problem during the vacation weeks is equally seri- 
ous, but it is different in some respects. Readers of 
the Register, do not leave your copies at home this summer, 
but have them forwarded to you; and you will find in 
each number, after this week’s issue, during July and 
August, a complete “Sunday Morning Service of Wor- - 
ship.” It will be brief and of the best spiritual quality. 
These services will contain all the essential elements of 
in our Congregational 
churches. ‘They will need no ordained minister for their 
use, but any layman or laywoman can read them. And > 
‘the “Summer Editor” hopes they will meet a real need. — 
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ax colossal struggle in Europe claims the attention 


of the civilized world. Probably it will be settled within 

a year. Its terms of settlement will be determined, 

- doubtless, by the combatants themselves. Suggestions 
from us will be considered meddlesome. Another war- 
cloud looms on our southern horizon; what deadly 
thunderbolts it may contain no man can say; but, in 
time, it will pass. Then will remain still another war, 
—that possible, hypothetical war which the League to 
Enforce Peace is already striving, wisely and earnestly, 
to avert. ‘This League plan may possibly fail, but it 1s, 
so far, the most feasible plan suggested. If you desire 
the permanent banishment of war, study up this League 
and join it. 

, - 8 


THERE are already several and varied shrines of litera- 
ture and sentiment in New England. Miss Clara Endi- 
cott Sears has added one to the list; she has restored, 
with consummate judgment and good taste, “Fruit- 
lands,” in the town of Harvard, Mass. Visitors from 
the various sections of our country and tourists from 
abroad are keen to visit Concord and Lexington, sug- 
gestive of the American Revolution. The Old Manse 
and The House of the Seven Gables, in Concord and in 
Salem, carry strongly suggestive literary memories. 
But in these modern automobile days pilgrims may 
easily continue their journeying, twelve miles beyond 
Concord, to Fruitlands, where Bronson Alcott was the 
picturesque leading figure of an idealistic but short- 
lived community. 
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Amonc the reasons given by wives and mothers, at 
this season, for seeking the seashore and the mountain- 
side, is that the cares of housekeeping have become 
irksome or exhausting. Probably Martha of Bethany, 

~ cumbered with cares, felt the same need. Here is a bit 
of good counsel, taken from an old letter dated ‘‘ Concord, 
Mass. February nineteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one.” It was written by the brilliant Elizabeth Hoar, 
sister of the late George Frisbie Hoar, to an intimate 
friend, a young housekeeper. “I commend to you 
these words of Scripture, ‘The life is more than meat; 
and the body than raiment.’ For this is a protection 
against the housekeeper’s monomania of anxiety, which 
I think is the cause of more unhappiness than any de- 
ficiency or disorder in the externals.” 


Suicidal Fidelities. 


The tendency of things to pass over into their opposite, 
as Dean Charles Carroll Everett used to remind his stu- 
dents, is of profound significance. It is not a matter of 
philosophy so much as of matters of daily experience. 
Pursued beyond some inherent limit, the best of purposes 
begin to defeat themselves. Excess turns into contraries. 
Too much of anything, even of a good thing, works 
against it. What is true in its place becomes untrue 
pressed beyond its range, or in violation of the rights 
of some other truth. What is good in one degree turns 
bad in another. Select one fidelity for devotion, and 
turn all thought and energy in that direction, and the 
familiar paradox of life is that the extreme of absorption 
in the chosen aim gets to postpone rather than forward 
its achievement. } 

The athletes know that training illustrates this. They 
speak of getting stale, not by lack of exercise, but by 

excess of it. The student knows that the brain begins 


_ to go stale in the same way, and work beyond the point 
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of efficiency begins to clog- instead of produce accon 
ment. ‘The teacher knows that helping a pu 
to become retarding the pupil when it goes too far. Ed 
cation made too easy ceases to educate. Parents know, _ 
or more often others know of them, that their care and 
affection generally become positively harmful. When 
they love their ‘children so much as to spare them all 
discipline, all occasions of self-denial, and provide im- 
munity from stress and strain, the result comes round 
just contrary to what they intend. Spoiling children is 
no crude process of indulgence. It is a very insidious 
matter of reversing purpose by pursuing it. The fond 
protection turns into its opposite. It becomes the 
most harmful thing a child could suffer. The love , 
which tries to give children their own way, the desired 
happiness of each moment, and banishes strictness and 
severity from any relation with the process of growth, 
would, if it were not that other associations mercifully 
bring some measure of these wholesome interferences, 
be the most regrettable thing in the home. This is 
why the doting mother who would not send her boy 
to the school he needed because she thought home the 
best place, and herself the best influence, needed to be 
told that for this very reason it was the worse place, 
and herself the worse influence, of the two. For boys 
give each other training which mothers cannot give them, 
and school a community training which homes cannot 
provide. ; 
This is all, of course, axiomatic and beyond dispute. 
To repeat it is needless and tiresome. Yet out of its 
usual range of illustration it is ignored and disputed, 
and sometimes angrily denied. What consistent and 
entire vegetarian, with whom his creed has become a 
religion, will admit that his regimen of health is suicidal? 
The one we knew, who deliberately starved to death, 


_ refusing all nourishment that in the least degree was 


animal, supposed that the fidelity was life-giving instead 
of suicidal, and all the demonstration in the world would 
have made the devotion the more tense. The man who 
thought that belief in God’s presence and power in- 
volved the faith that there was no evil or disease in the 
world deliberately let pneumonia get to the hopeless 
stage, and died in the faith rather than permit God’s 
presence and power to manifest itself through His minis- 
ters the physician and nurse. No doubt if people would 
be more vegetarian in their later life they would be 
healthier, no doubt if more people realized the universal 
presence of God they would be better people; but 
quite as doubtlessly these two creeds, selected for pur- 
pose of illustration only, when carried out inexorably, 
and unmodified by the truth in any other creed, become 
their own worst enemies. Is the martyrdom admirable 
and useful simply by being consistent and perfect martyr- 
dom? Compare with it the martyrdom of the physician 
who let the stegomyia fill itself from his hand, knowing 
that the permission meant yellow fever for him, in order 
that he might contribute to the knowledge which would 
save innumerable lives and convert the most unhealthful 
place in the world into the most healthful. Here the 
idea for which life was given up was a fruitful productive — 
idea in which thousands, millions, would find assurance 
of life. In the other instances the idea for which life was 
given was a destructive and fatalizing idea. Gi 
up life for an idea is absurd or noble not because of 
sacrifice for an idea, but because of the nobili 
sufficiency of the idea. To be a martyr for an ide 
the praiseworthy thing that self-immolation clai 
praiseworthy thing is to have an idea for 
or giving one’s life, is worth while. ; 
Lack of this distinction sometime: 
devotion, and destruction of t he 
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__ hold it passes into its opposite and leaves it in an empty 
_ world, pure still and true as an idea, but still wanting 
_ the practice which would make it true in fact. There 
_ is a tragic pathos about the devotion which would leave 
_ all ideals subject to those who would never understand 
_ them, those who ruthlessly violate all the conditions of 
their human existence. Suicidal fidelity has an illusory 
_ nobleness. Its martyrs leave no sign of a cross, and from 
_ their sepulchres no spirit rises to lead a world onward. 
_ The real fidelity is that which plants the seeds of love 
where they will grow, and protects their growth against 
_ every form of destruction. It is like a man’s belief in 
honesty, which trusts in its victory and credits its ex- 
amples, but which, while honesty is yet far. from uni- 
versal, permits him to lock the doors and windows, and 
to rely on the night-watchman and the police. While 
_ the world is slowly learning to practise peace it must 
feel secure of its life, that it may continue to study and 
attain the things that make for peace. 


Ministers’ Sons and Deacons’ Daughters. . 


, This grouping of words brings to most people’s minds 
a trite old slander which has the prestige of antiquity, 
but not of verity. It insinuates that ministers’ sons 
usually are no better than they ought to be, and that 
deacons’ daughters need special care. Neglecting, for 

_ the moment, the female line of descent, and examining 

__ the male line, we find the old saw to be a baseless asper- 

sion. Clergymen’s sons have made an extremely good 

showing in the world. This year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixteen is an especially poor year for float- 
ing such a slander, because the two nominees of the two 
leading political parties of our country both are sons 

_ of ministers. And if you measure them by world stand- 

_ ards, not omitting kings and the cabinets of kings, you 
find them in the foremost rank. Going farther, if you 

_ Search among the names eminent in any of the highly 

honored vocations, you will find that more than a fair 

_ proportion of them are sons of ministers. ‘The interest- 

_ ing question therefore arises,—not, Are ministers’ sons 

failures? but, Why do’ ministers’ sons so generally show 

aptitude in money-making pursuits? And why do they 
so generally attain eminence in leadership? One of our 

‘Western contemporaries solves this problem by declaring 

‘ministers usually live in straitened circumstances; 

their sons and even their daughters “are obliged to 

out early and hustle.” : 

‘ertainly there is some truth in this position. Alone, 

ver, it will hardly suffice to prove or explain the 

er discussion. Another factor in the success of 

ons has been suggested. It is urged that they 
nal opportunities for education, and that 
more than the ordinary amount of 
them to survive amid the competi- 
orld. ‘This reason seems not to 
10ugh doubtless it deserves some 
tion which the average 

re ore or less of a bookish 
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- nature, not connected closely with practical life. But, 
in addition to this bookish or academic instruction, 
there is often a practical kind of training, acquired by all 
members of a clergyman’s family, which can be of great’ 
value to any young man intent on making his way in the 
world. It is the gaining of tact; the association with é 
many kinds of people; the understanding of widely 
diverse natures and standards. The minister shares 
more of his professional duties and problems with his 
family than is shared by most professional or business 
men. Thus there is a great deal of tact and wisdom 
learned by the little ones in the family. A few years 
ago, a leading law-firm in a New Hampshire city took 
two or three young men into their office. Each young 
man, singly and alone, was initiated by a senior member 
of the firm into the rules, customs, and traditions of the 
office. Each was’ finally asked, “Are you sure that you 
can keep silence about all the affairs of this office which 
demand silence?”” When the last of the three youthful , 
aspirants was asked this concluding: question, he ven- 
tured, ‘““You must remember, sir, that I come from a 
clergyman’s family.” The senior member of the firm 
was vastly delighted with this reply and told it to the 
writer. 

In cataloguing the reasons why so many sons of minis- 
ters push upward to success in secular callings, we must 
not forget that not only have they probably lived in mod- 
erate circumstances, but they have likewise been in close 
touch with a luxury not their own. Most ministers live 
at a rate of expenditure lower than that of many of their 
parishioners; yet the minister’s family passes freely in 
and out of the homes of those richer families. Its mem- 
bers share in luxuries, in part only; and are thus made 
to feel the more keenly their own home lack of many 
desirable adjuncts. So that a longing for the luxuries, 
and for the money which will purchase them, is nurtured 
in the child’s breast. Therefore, as he goes out into the 
world, he knows well and feels deeply what he wauts, 
and is spurred on to effort and success. 

A factor in the efficiency and success of ministers’ 
sons, in worldly affairs, which should not be overlooked, 
is the minister’s wife. For the fact, too often ignored 
in analyzing human greatness as well as in glorifying 
family prestige, is that a man has a mother as well as a 
father. In a few cases, like that of the famous Wesleys, 
the mother is given due credit; but too often the female 
line of descent is passed over. In this problem of the 
secular success of ministers’ sons the secret may be found 
to lie in the kind of wife the minister chose. ‘There is 
considerable ground for holding that most ministers find 
more intelligent and efficient mates than do other men 
of their intellectual class. Most of those young women, 
after they marry, enter upon duties, parochial and others, 
which tend to develop their minds, thus making them 
wiser counsellors of their children than they would have ~ 
been without that special training. We are told, by 
some specialists in heredity, that acquired tastes and 
accidental characteristics are not imparted to progeny. 
But what about faculties and capacities which might 
have remained latent, but have been called forth and 
strengthened by one’s environment? It is probable 
that these would be transmitted more fully than if 
they had remained latent. And the mother (or the 
father) who strengthens certain of his hitherto quiescent 
powers can expect to see those qualities reappear, in sons 
and daughters. 

So the case for the much-maligned ‘ministers’ sons” 
is established by both facts and analysis. As for the 
equally maligned “ deacons’ daughters,” we suspect that 
they also, on examination, would be similarly acquitted. 
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_ Old Testament contained passages that were not fit for 


Himerican Gnitarian Association. 
Our Work in Alberta.* — 


REV. CHARLES F. POTTER, EDMORT Ge CANADA. 


I was very glad our president used the word ‘“ice- 
olated” in describing my parish. It has been somewhat 
that way this past winter. The province of Alberta 
is as large as the German Empire. It is a tremendous 
land, and for a while I happened to be the only Unitarian 
minister in it. Recently there has come to Calgary a 
man whom I am proud to work beside, although there 
are two hundred miles between us. ‘Together we are 
trying to do what we can for Unitarianism in Alberta. 
It is a land of tremendous distances, of vast horizons. 
You cannot be a little man there if ‘you would. ‘The 
whole country there calls to you to broaden out. ‘The 
city of Edmonton is a surprise. You travel leagues and 
leagues of prairie; you deem yourself somewhere in the 
vicinity of the north pole. Suddenly you find yourself 
in a thriving modern city. I use the word “modern” 
advisedly. We have equal suffrage; we have the single 
tax; we have municipal ownership of the street railways, 
of the telephones, and of the electric service. It is a 
tremendously modern city. And yet it is so narrow in 
its religion that when Dr. Crothers came to Edmonton 
three years ago between an appointment as university 
lecturer at the University of Chicago and a similar one at 
Leland Stanford, the university authorities at the Alberta 
University said, “‘No, we shall have no heretical teachers 
of youth speak in our school.” 

When Dr. Crothers came he found a city of young men. 
When I went there I found a city of young married couples. 
They were men and women who had just come to the 
North Country and set up their homes. As a marrying 
parish I wish I had got there a year or two sooner. But 
to-day Edmonton is a city of very lonesome women. 
From that little city of 70,000, we have sent 10,000 
soldiers to the front, and 5,000 more are in training. 
It is the record for the Dominion. What was a booming, 
bustling city is still very busy, but it is knitting. We 
think nothing of our 60 below zero, because we can keep 


dry, but we think of those boys in Flanders and in the 


wet trenches, and so we keep very, very busy. When I 
was in Jasper Park, which is the northwestern section of 
Alberta, I met a man who had just come down from 
Alaska on foot across Northwestern British Columbia. 
He told me a wonderful story of what he hadseen. I 
didn’t ask him where he was going; I didn’t need to ask. 
The trails all lead toward Edmonton, for that is the 
recruiting station. 

The war has affected our church, as you may well 
appreciate. At the very beginning one of our noble 
young men went down on the Lusitania, and as I left, 
our church treasurer had just enlisted—a Scotchman 
who was considerably over the age, but he lied like a 
noble heretic. When a nation is at war all the attention 
is concentrated on that fact, and the psychological 
result is that you cannot get much attention for anything 
else. And so the work of the church has been something 
of a problem. Scotch Presbyterianism of the older type 
dominates in Edmonton, with a little sprinkling of Angli- 
canism. We have had to meet opposition open and 
concealed. As I suggested, Dr. Crothers did not meet 
with a good reception at first. Dr. Alexander, the 
chairman of our board, and professor of classics at the 
University of Alberta, spoke before our People’s Forum— 
a sort of Edmonton Ford Hall—to the effect that the 


“Address at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 


tionalists. 


the faculty of the ier, bsetenice of Alberta. = a p or 
your Edmonton church spoke upon a similar subject, — 
the manuscripts of the Bible. The matter was brought — 
up at the next meeting of the Ministerial Association — 
and a demand made for his ejection from that august 
body. However, we have been enabled by the generous 
help of the American Unitarian Association and the 
special committee of the General Conference to hold our 
own financially and to plant the seed all through North 
Alberta. The church at Edmonton is established. It 
means a great deal to say that. “The church at Edmonton 

is established; it will grow. 

I do not know how many of you have seen the northern 
lights. I thought I had until I went to Alberta. I had 
seen in my Massachusetts home those streamers of light, — 
shooting into the sky on the cold nights. But when I 
went to Alberta and saw the broad bow itself whence 
come those rays, when I saw all the colors of the rainbow, 
when I saw that wonderful, shimmering, shifting collec- 
tion of javelins and swords and giant scythes, I thought 
to myself, Here we have our symbol. We shall have - 
in the midst of all the swords and confusion the northern _ 
light still burning, the dawn of the north, the aurora 
borealis, and we shall bring the light of new truth to these 
people who at first did not appreciate Unitarianism, but 
who are gradually learning to give it a large place in the 
life of their city. What Edmonton wants, what Calgary 
wants, is the continued generous co-operation of friends 
in the United States. They appreciate it; they say so 
with tears in their eyes; and they want your help of the 
spirit as well as of the exchequer. They want your co- 
operation in that subtle something that binds us all 
together, whether we live at the end of the line in Alberta 
or here at the hub of the universe in Boston. 


Current Copics. 


THE tense situation precipitated by the killing of 
American soldiers at Carrizal was eased off to some 
extent at the end of last week by the action of Carranza 
in releasing the troopers who had been captured in the 
engagement at that place and were held as prisoners of 
war. That measure of concession to the American 
demands, however, left untouched the larger question 
of American relations with Mexico. A disquieting phase 
of the problem at the beginning of the week was the 
continued hostility of Carranza’s representatives toward 
the United States and the conspicuously inimical tone 
of the Carranza press. ‘There seems to be a feeling on 
the Mexican side of the border that the United States 
seriously contemplates an act of aggression against its 
southern neighbor for purposes of territorial gain. That 
feeling seemed to act as a unifying force among the ~ 
various warring elements, and to be bringing them — 
together for united action against the United States. — 
Throughout the Republic numerous enlistments were 
reported in support of the tae chief” of the Consti 


LATIN-AMERICAN sentiment was perceptibly ee 


of haven on the Mexican border. To the ende Lv 
of the A B C and other Latin-American Powers 
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Department was reported last week 

with a suggestion that such a 

that it would not be welcomes d 
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of a fi 
rmally at the State Department, 
2 f by a discontinuance of the hostile 
which the Carranza government had been taking 
nst the American troops on Mexican soil since the 
beginning of the expedition that was sent against Fran- 
_ cisco Villa as a result of his murderous raid upon Colum- 
_ bus. Carranza at the beginning of the week showed no 
signs of receding from his demand for the withdrawal of 
the American troops from Mexico. 
In the mean while the mobilization of the National 
_ Guard and the despatch of various bodies of guardsmen 
_____ to the Mexican border was continued with energy through- 
_ out the week. Indications of a lack of supplies for the 
_ State troops that were being taken into the service of 
___ the federal government caused agitation in many quar- 
_ ters, and the question of preparedness for war, in case 
_the negotiations with Mexico should end in a complete 
disagreement, became the uppermost subject for public 
_ discussion as the mobilization proceeded. The news 
_ from the great centres of mobilization showed that there 
was a definite shortage in some of the most obvious 
__ necessaries of army organization, such as uniforms, shoes, 
_ hats, leggings, and the like. Accounts of conditions in 
the arsenals also caused disquieting reflections. Despite 
_ the rumors, half-rumors, and seemingly definite dis- 
J cal closures of shortages that were circulated in the press, 
_ the War Department vigorously’ pressed the work of 
mustering the National Guard for service on the Mexican 
_ border as a precautionary measure. 
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THE general Allied offensive which had been forecast 
from Entente sources as the military event of the present 
year appeared to be a mighty fact at the beginning of 
the week. At the end of a bombardment lasting six days, 
the British forces north of the Somme, in co-operation 

_ with the French forces immediately south of that stream, 
inaugurated last Friday an advance against the Germans 
on a line twenty-five miles long, and the first result of 
_ their offensive was the loss to the Germans of the first- 
line trenches in the entire region affected by the new 
movement. The bombardment, designated as a prepa- 
_ ration for infantry attacks, was quite the most extensive 
in its scope and the most destructive in its results that 
has yet been seen in this war of large-calibre guns. The 
_ British censor allowed the intimation to go out of London 
_ that Great Britain stood prepared to sacrifice as many 
British lives as might be necessary to achieve the pur- 
_ poses of the offensive,—the expulsion of the Germans 
_ from Belgian and French soil. 
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‘HE Anglo-French offensive on the western front 
ned to be carried on in close co-ordination with the 
sian operations on the eastern line and with those of 
Italians from Lake Garda to the Adriatic. ‘The 
ian armies at the beginning of the week were pressing 
ith great energy the pursuit of the Austrian forces in 
at upon the Carpathians. During the week 

ssiloff, the Russian commander-in-chief on 
it, consolidated his hold upon Czernowitz, 
wina, completed the occupation of 


n point between the forces of 
; e of Germany, to the north. 
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1 were continuing with apparent suc- 

which had checked the Russian offen- 
sive from Dvinsk. It appeared at the end of the week 
that Hindenburg was preparing to launch a counter- 

_ offensive against the Russians along the whole line from 
Riga to Dvinsk, in an attempt to reverse the trend of 
events on the Austrian front. 


ws 


THE strength of the Russian offensive is now developing 
as one of the most important questions of the hour in the 
military situation as a whole. It appeared certain at 
the end of the week that, if the Russians are able to con- 
tinue their advance in the south, the Germans, deprived 
of the effective aid of the Austrian armies, would soon 
find themselves face to face with a problem of the first 
magnitude in the defence of their own territory from the 
assaults of a well-organized and well-supplied foe, flushed 
with victories over the Austrians. ‘The continuance of 
the Russian offensive would compel the withdrawal of 
German forces from the west front at a time when the 
British and the French are developing their combined 
offensive. Such a weakening of the German lines in the 
west would of course add to the chances for the success 
of the Anglo-French movement. Reports from Berlin 
last week intimated that the German General Staff had 
foreseen such a contingency and had made ample prepa- 
rations for it. 
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THE Allied offensive is also being continued on the 
Italian front. A call was issued last week to a large 
number of the Italian reserves. This move by the gov- 
ernment at Rome was taken to signify a purpose to push 
the aggressive operations against the Austrian armies 
with redoubled power. Although in this theatre the 
Austrians: have developed greater defensive capacity 
than on the Russian line, their retreat has been almost 
uninterrupted since the advance of the Russian into 
Galicia put an end to the offensive movement against 
Italy. In addition to the continuance of the Allied offen- 
sive on the Austrian line, there are indications of an 
offensive purpose at Salonica, where the Franco-British 
forces are now estimated to total between 500,000 and 
600,000 men, including the Serbians, who have been 
transported to this region from Corfu and other points 
of reorganization. Against this powerful force at Salonica 
the Bulgarians have an army of between 300,000 and 
400,000 on the Greek border. It is believed that there 
has been an almost complete withdrawal of German and 
Austrian forces from the Greek border, and that’ upon 
the Bulgarian army will fall the burden of defence at this 
point in the world’s battle line. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Prohibition. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

We, the undersigned members of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, enter a protest against articles now 
flooding the press written apparently to keep intact the 
business of the breweries by constantly affirming that 
Prohibition is always failure and beer well-nigh harmless. 
Typical of such literature is “Alcohol and Society,” by 
John Koren, written originally for the Atlantic Monthly. 

We protest against the idea that beer is the cure for 
the drink evil. Distilled liquors were not used to any 


Ar 


land was cursed with drunkenness from le ar t 
long ere this. Not only does beer cause dru nkenness, it 


also leads to immoderate drinking. ‘Take, for example, 


the fact that in Germany the extreme accessibility of . 


beer has so fostered the taste for alcohol that Germany 
--. is no longer primarily a beer-drinking country, 49 per 
cent. of her consumption being (according to Gabriels- 
sohn’s well-known figures) distilled liquors. Says Prof. 
Gustav von Bunge, ‘“‘Beer in Germany is worse than the 
whiskey pest because more apt to lead to immoderate 
. drinking.” 
. As for the non-hygienic, disease-making quality of 
beer, we refer the reader to Prof. Bollinger’s researches: 
ra he found, among other things, that in Munich, Germany, 
“ one out of every sixteen hospital patients died of beer- 
a drinkers’ heart. : 
: We note in some of these articles that beer below 24 
per cent. becomes harmless. But Mr. Mijven, from 
whom ‘“‘The Brewers’ Year Book’’ draws this conclusion, 
ast says that he found this solution apparently harmless as 
ates far as digestion went, but adds that the point where 
alcohol becomes altogether harmless is a purely technical 
one and should’ in no way stay the hand of temperance 
S55, workers. The amount is so small as to be practically 
negligible for ordinary beverage purposes. 
_ Moreover, Georgia tried from 1908-16 a “‘near”’ or 
te light-beer experiment, but gave it up because, according 
eS to Judge Broyles of Atlanta, a light-beer law is unen- 
eee, forceable, as you cannot have a chemist with every 
: barrel to see that the beer is light. 
As for assertions giving the impression that the case 
' against moderate drinking is not proved, we believe that 
Dr. Benedict at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory, 
Boston, has proved beyond cavil that 30 to 45 cubic 
centimetres of alcohol (about a wine-glass of whiskey) 
“slows down”’ neuro-muscular action. : 
s As for Prohibition being nowhere successful, we refer 
--~——s our friends to the recent survey made by the State Uni- 
versity at Kansas, showing that in 1913-14 the per 
capita consumption of Kansas was 86 per cent. less than 
that of the country at large. 
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eee Preparedness. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. — 


ee To-day we hear a great deal about preparation, only men 
vis have sought to cast a glamour over it by calling it pre- 
s a paredness; but while the hands are the hands of the 
i ‘ manly and open-hearted Esau, the voice is still the voice 
he of the wily and treacherous Jacob. When I hear men 
ek» discussing the various phases of the preparedness question, 
Re I always ask, Preparation for what, and against whom? 


Must we prepare to become the biggest fighting nation 
_ on the face of the earth, or the most peace-loving and 

law-abiding nation? Shall we prepare to defend our- 
selves against the attacks of nations which can never 
have any occasion to unsheathe the sword against us, or 
‘shall we prepare to cement the ties of friendship between 
ourselves and other nations by manifesting our confi- 
dence in their good intentions? Shall we prepare for 


or 


war when all the 
it, or shall we recognize the world 


and prepare for that? The way 
these questions will determine the way in which we 


pare. One way means a big army and a huge navy “2 
and our shores bristling with forts and guns. ‘The other 


way means doing justly by all nations, alleviating the — 
sufferings of this terrible war, assisting in the work of 
reconstruction when the war is over, and relying upon an 
army and navy large enough to police effectually our 
territory and to guard adequately our trade routes. 

Just now the advocates of the other kind of prepared- 
ness, preparedness for war, seem to be in the saddle; 
but I have sufficient faith in the good sense of our Ameri- 
can people to believe that when their eyes are no longer 
blinded by the glare of this great world conflagration, 
they will realize that America’s mission is to prepare 
for the maintenance and perpetuation of peace. God 
is speaking to us not in the raucous tones of those who 
would magnify our nation’s peril and appeal to the instinct 
of self-defence, but in the still small voice of those who 
seek to multiply our nation’s opportunities and to ap- 
peal to the desire to render a world-wide service. One 
way lie peace and honor: the other way lie dishonor and 
strife. Between these two ways the American people 
must take its choice. 

} 


A Midsummer Night’s Storm. 


Night, Lightning, Thunder, Rain. 
I see black Night 
Open her lips; 
Her teeth gleam bright, 
A moment seen, 
Then comes rich laughter; 
And happy tears, 
That follow after, 
Fall on the bosoms 
Of birds and blossoms. 


—W. H. Davies, in The Nation. 


Edward Everett Hale: Preparation for the Ministry. | 


ABIGAIL CLARK. 


VI. (1839-46.) 


Not quite seven years passed between Dr. Hale’s 
graduation from Harvard College and his settlement at 
Worcester. ‘These years of preparation may be divided 
roughly as follows :— 


1839-41, usher at the Boston Latin School, reading 
divinity, journalism. 

1841-42, reading divinity, journalism. 

1842-46, preaching, not as a candidate, reading divinity, 
journalism. 

The poem “ Emancipation,’* written when Dr. Hale 
resigned his post at the South Congregational Church in 
1899, does not exaggerate the seriousness with which 
the boy of seventeen entered upon the “business of © 
being a man.” ‘The journals and letters of the time are 
full of little exclamations of happiness at being at home _ 
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* EMANCIPATION. ‘ie 
Sixty full years, if next September come, 7 :” 
Since I was sitting in my attic room; 
I knew six weeks of holiday were gone, _ = : 
I knew the work of manhood was Te ee al 


For sixty years to live at some one’s cry: it. ree 
“Go there, my Figaro! Come here, my boy! ioe! x 
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Sleep on your arms, to march at some alarm, __ 
List! if the Red Coats land at Phipps’s Farm.” Pete WL 
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pets cease. 


For sixty years! and now the tr 
Was not my last appeal the 
Life’s bondage o’er! See 
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his room, putting up shelves for 
place for his potted plants in the 


w; the buoyan 
ic, light up every detail, but the dominant note is 
one of tremendous seriousness. His mother’s favorite 
_ religious book was Jeremy ‘Taylor’s ‘Holy Living,”’ 
and she had early taught her children that one might 
_ “Buckle a shoe to the glory of God,’’—indeed, must, 
_ if life were to be worth living. Quite as if in consecra- 
tion, Edward tells himself that this six weeks’ summer 
vacation is the last; that men who do the work of the 
world, as he is resolved and eager to do it, have neither 
G time nor inclination for vacations; that such men must 
ever—and he says it without the least shadow of cant— 
“be about their Father’s business.” His heart and mind 
are so fixed on what he wants to do and to be that all 
the praise and flattery, which might easily, for a time 
at least, have turned a boy’s head, seem to have but 
deepened a steady purpose to make good the most ex- 
y travagant prophecies. His mother had good reason to 
__ be proud of her son, and she was; but she bases her hopes 
for his success, not on the brilliant close to his college 
} life, but on ‘“‘his industrious habits and naturally good 
mind, with a happy temperament which finds good any- 
where and easily makes friends.” 
Early in the autumn he began on his duties at the 
Latin School, where he was to teach Latin and Greek, 
- at a salary of six hundred dollars for the first year. 
_ The brief biography in the Class Book, written as the 
classmates part, makes, for the first time, a definite state- 
ment as to his profession. ‘‘. . . Four years more prob- 
> ably will have elapsed before I have completed the study 
of my profession, which will probably be Divinity.” 
This was his mother’s hope, and he so far yielded to it as 
to study Hebrew in his senior year at college. He 
apparently had no intention of entering himself at the 
Divinity School, and in the Journal, perhaps mindful of 
what he had seen of a minister’s life in his grandfather’s 
~ home at Westhampton, he expresses doubt if it be a 
“proper place to fit a New England minister for his 
duties.” His classmate Longfellow writes, in the autumn 
~ of 1839, ‘“‘I was amused at your unchanged hostility to 
the Divinity School, as manifested in the appellation of 
‘Monastic Institution,’ though, to be sure, that is an 
_ improvement on ‘Orthopedic Infirmary.’’”” But he 
-. accepted without question the necessity of theological 
study, put himself into communication with those of 
his classmates who were entering the school this autumn, 
and at once began to read, under the supervision of 
Dr. Palfrey and Dr. Lothrop, so that before a month 
-had gone he was well launched and “reading the Epistles 
_ in Greek, with all the received commentaries and making 
my own abstracts,”’ besides the usual books of the first 
year in the divinity schools. 
‘This is his summing up of the year, in his Journal:— 
——s “ December 31, 1839. ... This closes my report of my 
_ share in the eighteen hundred and thirty-ninth lesson 
_ of human progress under an inspired revelation. It has 
_ been to me the most important year of my life thus far, 
and to the world at large, I believe, it will not have been 
an unimportant one. First in importance of its dis- 
closures, I believe, will prove the invention of the Daguer- 
reotype and other systems of photography, the value 
of which I believe the half has not been imagined, not- 
ing the interest it has excited. To me it seems 
, in a great measure, revolutionize the fine 
nd boundless regions to natural history, 
philosophy of every kind, being the 
a perfect mathematical accuracy, 
leeting objects, and thus, as it 
sits Pi prast: whe a 
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Last and not least, 
the final settlement of the arrangements for the Lowell 
Course of Lectures here, hold out a pretty prospect for 
the view of the curious in popular education.’ 
The developments in photography fascinated him, and 
much of his leisure in the coming year or two he gave to 
photographic experiments. As a bit of prophecy it is 
interesting that one day he took a picture of the South 
Congregational Church, then at the South End, and 
then ran up the steps and was photographed there by 
his cousin, Francis Durivage. ‘‘Unfortunately,’’ he 
says, “I stood against a dark background, so that noth- 
ing but my legs, which come against the white stone 
of the steps, and my face and shirt bosom are visible.’ 
School hours left the whole evening and a part of 
every afternoon quite at the young usher’s command. 


With characteristic method he at once drew up a schedule, - 


—so many hours for study, so many hours for reading, 
for information and recreation, so much time for writing, 
and so much for play. Study meant keeping up his 


Hebrew and reading Divinity. The schedule would not ~ 


have been absolutely characteristic had not its demands 
been such as no mortal could keep to and live,—the 
more especially that, true to his ideal of the many-sided 
man, life was anything but shutting oneself away from 
the world to read and study. Even had he wished to 
seclude himself, the demands of the family would have 
made it impossible; for without in the least shirking the 
hard work of daily living, there was a sense of proportion 
which made ample provision for amusements and recrea- 
tion and the things which went to make up what the 
language of the time called ‘the joys of eventful living’; 
and as this Journal entry suggests, Edward took his part 
with the rest in the family playtime. 

1840, January 1st. Cold, bitter cold but clear. The 
proper opening of the day to me was at Fenno’s supper 
room where I with the rest of the Class of ’39 were 
finishing the old and beginning the new year. I left 
there about 4% 2 A.M., came home and went to bed. 
Partly as a New Year’s present to my kept boys, but 
principally because I had almost all my New Year’s 
presents to buy I dismissed all those who would otherwise 
have been kept at 12% o’clock and then started on my 
own pilgrimage. First I went to City Hall to get my 


_quarter’s salary, and on the door of the Auditor’s office 


I found posted the awful words: ‘Pay on Saturday,’ so 
I went home and borrowed. And then followed the most 
vehement bargaining till 214 o’clock,—by which time 
my presents were all bought. After dinner the doors of 
the front room were thrown open and the treasures on 
the large table were disclosed. I found a copious assort- 


ment for myself, consisting of shirt collars, soap, comb, _ 


teethbrush, paper cutters, kittycuffs, silver pencil case, 
puzzle pictures, &c. &c. 
occupied the afternoon; in the evening I played bird 
catcher with the children, to initiate them into the mys- 
teries of the new game.” 

He seems from the first to have made up his mind that 
there was something more important than theological 
studies in the preparation for the life of a minister. 
Ministers, he thought, above all people, must see life 
in ‘“‘its active relations’; they ought to mix freely with 
the world, finding out what it was like,—contact with men 
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Such a decision must have requir iedet only 
originality and independence of thought, but tenacity 
of purpose in keeping to the course he marked out for 
himself. It was not the usual current of thought. He 
knew what the accepted form of sermon was like; for all 


_ through his college years he had been a careful listener to 
the sermons preached at the chapel, and he had as - 


regularly as Sunday night came put down in his Journal 
abstracts of the day’s sermons, whether he liked them or 
not, and why. “It was,” he says, “the theory of Uni- 
tarians that if a man could understand the New Testa- 
ment all would be well... . It was culture run mad... 


_ The preaching was not uninstructive, but, with a few 


exceptions, wholly without the recognition of what I 
call the Soul of Man,—almost of Faith, Hope and Love. 

. It was purely intellectual. . . . For thirty years forward 
from 1840, literature was a great deal more full than it 
is now [1905] of what people called ‘the problem of life.’ 
But so far as I went, such discussions fell on ears abso- 
lutely deaf. I could not even find out what they were 
talking about. I did not know what the problem of life 
was,—so much was I absorbed in the business of living. 
This is what William James means when he says, good- 
naturedly enough, that I am so incurably -possessed of 
the disease called health, that anything I have said on 
life may be set out of the way.” 

Dr. Hale would have said that, strictly speaking, the 
most important part of his education for the ministry 
began, before his memory, in the perfectly natural but 
deeply religious life of his parents, particularly his mother. 
Such religious life, as Dr. Dwight said, was effective, not 
because the parents were always talking about it or 
pressing it, but because the atmosphere of the home was 
so full of religion that nobody could think of living any 
other life. ‘To grow in grace and knowledge of God and 
man,’’—that was the important part of preparation to be 
made for any work in life, whatever it might be. Absolute, 
simple faith in God and a consciousness of his ever- 
present love was his mother’s religion, and it was his, 
as natural a part of one’s daily life as love for parents and 
brothers and sisters. His mother printed a prayer for 
her little children which was all their liturgy, and had i in 
it as much theology as she thought important. ‘‘My 
Father in heaven, I thank Thee that Thou hast taken 
care of me this night. Be pleased to take care of me 
this day and help me to be a good child. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” She knew nothing of God’s wrath, 
nothing of fear of God; she said she was afraid of only 
one thing in the world, and she was dreadfully afraid of 
that,—it was sin. 

In her girlhood she had ‘“‘sat under Buckminster” and 
worshipped him, as her generation did. When, in 1811, 
Nathan Hale came to Boston to practise law, probably 
attracted there because it was the church of his friend 
Alexander Everett, he, too, entered himself a member of 
Brattle Street Church; the children were baptized there; 
and Dr. Hale was glad to call himself a ‘‘ Brattle Street 
boy.” But “Grandfather Hale” was, as he used to say, 
“dreadfully orthodox.” Perhaps it was some Calvinistic 
strain inherited from this grandfather which gave to the 
little boy Edward one or two moments of religious un- 
easiness. He had picked up somehow the hymn, “ Hark 
the glad sound,” with its injunction, ‘‘Let every heart 
prepare a throne.” “T perceived that my high chair, 
from which I had but lately been promoted, would 
answer excellently well for a throne, and I need make no 
other preparation.” Yet he was not absolutely sure, and 
one day he asked his mother if he were a good boy. She, 


_ always on the lookout for priggism or conceit, answered 


in an offhand way that he was a “pretty good +f 
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y ‘This was not what he wanted" the qu 
was simply. and purely, should I go to hell if I 


didn’t dare press the inquiry farther, and, to tell the truth, 
such things never gave me any permanent distress.’ se 
‘There was small chance that morbid fears would press © 
heavily upon children taught from the beginning to 
think of God as a loving and kind Friend, who was always Si 
near and wanted’ to help. Very early in life, indeed, _ 
he learned that in any difficulty he was to ask the help of 
his Heavenly Father quite as simply and unconsciously 

as he would ask help from his parents. He used to tell 
how he once found himself, a very little boy, locked into 

a closet. He was perfectly terrified and tried in vain to 
open the door. ‘Then I asked the Good God to help 
me”’; all fear vanished and he pushed back the bolt 
without difficulty. Throughout life religion was as 
simple a matter as that to Dr. Hale. The great thing 
was to know that God loved you. 

The children were taken to church as early as they 
could be trusted not to cry. “A very little child would 
naturally fall asleep in the regular cadences of the pulpit, 
and have a quiet nap on his mother’s knee. But as soon 
as babyhood was passed, sleep in church was not ap- 
proved of. Still, the arrangements or law of our pew were 
generous, and up to a limited point in his life, a boy, 
if he had a really good book which he wanted to read, 
might read it while the sermon went on. But as soon as 
a boy could make anything out of the sermon, it was 
perfectly understood that he would be proud to show 
that he also was a man. Quite early in the business 
Papa gave us Towndrow’s system of shorthand, and so 
for those years in which boys are most apt to be restive 
in church going, we set ourselves to taking notes of the 
sermon in shorthand.” 

The boys Nathan and Edward were immensely in- 
terested in the selection of a successor to Dr. Palfrey, 
and discussed together the qualifications of the several 
candidates. Dr. Furness was their favorite. Dr. Hale 
recalled one sermon, in particular, which always remained 
in his mind a type of what was possible in making a sermon 
interesting. Dr. Furness described the events of the 
morning of the Resurrection. “He made it as interesting 
as Walter Scott would have made an incident in the storm- 
ing of Acres,—indeed we listened as if we heard Walter 
Scott telling us the story.”” In the development of his 
own theological thought, Dr. Hale counted the final 
selection of Dr. Lothrop significant. ‘‘He had always a 
great deal to say about the perfectability of human 
nature, and I guess it did me a great deal of good.’’ The 
doctrine at first caused the little boy some anxiety (he 
was then twelve years old) “‘lest it should not be ‘scrip- 
tural,’ which was all we asked for in those days.’’ Once 
satisfied on this point, he accepted the optimistic view 
eagerly, and personally, he said, his ‘“‘whole system of 
theology crystallized about it.” 

When he was five years old he was ambitious to join 
the older children at Sunday-school, and with their aid’ 
he prepared himself to answer the questions in the 
catechism. When he came to present himself at the 
Sunday-school, he was surprised and displeased to be 
asked only how old he was. And he went home in disgust, ‘sg 
saying that it was a poor way to hear a boy say his — 
catechism to keep asking, ‘‘How old are you—how old 
are you—how old are you?”’ A few months later he was rs 
admitted, and in the next years he picked up some : 
familiarity with theological terms, for he -says: Petra 
remember distinctly sizing up a new teacher, when I~ 
was about nine years old, by asking him how freed 1 
will could be accounted for if you | C 
‘knowledge. Indeed, I am afraid I hic 
once, and teats all 0 our iF secets b 
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~ or less respect as they did or did not come frankly up to 
the mark in such inquiries.” 
-. With Edward home from Harvard College, there were 
_ seven children: First, his sister Sarah, a beautiful girl, 
as the old drawings and daguerreotypes show, with great 
charm of manner,—‘‘The most amiable’’ was the old- 
fashioned school-mistress’s description when she gave 
her a medal. With her beauty she had the quick wit 
and the well-trained mind of her family,—a favorite in 
the group of brilliant young people of whom Dr. Hale 
has told in “Lowell and his Friends,’—and, what was 
more important to the family, a most affectionate and 
unselfish sister. She died in 1851, but even now, after 
so many years, one may meet in Boston some old lady 
who will tell you of a childhood’s memory of “‘the beauti- 
ful Sarah Hale.’”’ Next came Nathan, ‘‘to whom,”’ said 
Dr. Hale, ‘““I owe most of what I am or have been in 
the world. Indeed, I should find it hard to think of any 
real knowledge on any subject the origins of which I 
did not trace to him.” He was another of the Lowell 
group, a lawyer by profession, the editor of the short- 
lived Boston Miscellany, in his turn the working editor of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, and, to take a leap forward, 
Dr. Hale’s right hand in editing Old and New. ‘The 
third child was Lucretia, who was to make many people, 
grown-ups as well as children, her grateful debtors for 
“The Peterkins.’’ For the younger half of the family, 
after Edward came ‘‘the children,’’—Alexander, then ten 
years old, Charles, eight, and Susan, six. Edward was 
a prime favorite with his younger brothers and sisters. 
There is a letter from Mrs. Hale describing the rapture 
and triumphant “clamor” of rejoicing from the children 
at Edward’s unexpected return one night; and no wonder! 
He made the most wonderful mechanical toys, much 
more splendid than could be bought in shops; he taught 
them how to swim; he took them on never-to-be-for- 
gotten walks, where he knew every bird and flower and 
rock by name, and somehow in this busy first year out of 
college he found time to write for them a continuation of 
the “Swiss Family Robinson,”’ still extant in the blank 
leaves of an old, blue-covered examination book. 

The Boston of that day, as one sees it in pictures 
flashed out from these old journals and letters, seems too 
good to be true. There were the amusements and social 
life which make city life so pleasant,—enough and not 
too much of either one,—the social life of the simplest 
and most unostentatious kind. Nobody was very rich 
or very poor. The city was growing in every way, 
reaching out in every direction for the best,—a city of 
progress, not of satisfied ambition,—quite too intent on 
plans for the future to look backward much. Nathan 
Hale, the father, touched the life of the city and State 
on all sides, and had his honored place in both. ‘The 
Daily Advertiser was known and respected all over the 
country; and Mr. Hale was the Advertiser, in those days. 
He had seen one of his most cherished dreams come true 
in the successful completion of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, of which he was at this time president. He and 
his friends were just beginning to look about for an ade- 
_ quate water supply for Boston,—an undertaking which 
they brought to fulfilment in 1848. He was a member of 
the Friday Evening Club, which Gov. Boutwell once said 
_ “was understood, in Democratic circles, to direct the Whig 

politics of the State of Massachusetts.” For lighter 
. it fell to the Club to show attention to distinguished 
S abroad as curiosity or business or pleasure 
o Boston. 
life, Mrs. Hale had a genius for making 
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boring towns. She had great sympathy and under- 
standing of young people, and when somebody once 
asked her what was her favorite form of entertainment she 
promptly answered, ‘Hearing young people converse.” 
Along with her household cares, which included the 
widest hospitality, she wrote for publication constantly. 
She translated from the French and German for American 
publication,—Hoffmann’s Stories and Miss Bremer’s “A 
Family,” among other things; and she had always 
some story or annual for children in hand. ‘The family 
connection with the Advertiser brought books to be 
noticed and tickets for concerts and theatres and lect- 
ures, a part of the accepted family occupations being 
to write the required notices. In case of any special 
treat word was sent out, and there came together a 
chosen few who went together to hear or see, and after 
the entertainment all went back to the Hale house for a 
jolly talk-it-over and supper; somebody wrote the notice, 
and then the most elastic hospitality stowed away the 
out-of-towners for the night. These were the days 
when “Boston was wild over Fanny,’ when Mr. Emerson 
found religion in her dancing and Margaret Fuller found 
poetry. In Edward’s Journal, mixed in with notes on 
the “Ars Clerica’”’ and despair over nine different inter- 
pretations of the seventeenth verse of the first chapter of 
Romans, comes: “Fanny Elssler in the evening. Glorious 
beyond everything—not to be dilated upon.” Dickens 
came to America for the first time, and the family letters 
tell how they, with all Boston society, went to receptions 
and dinners in his honor. It was Nathan’s club that 
made the arrangements for the dinner which welcomed 
him, although, as Mrs. Hale is careful to say in her 
letter to her brother Edward in London, “they conducted 
the matter with great modesty, inviting the magnates of 
another generation to preside at the dinner.” 

Education, whether one has in mind those ‘means 
of grace”’ of every-day life which one bears the more 
patiently for calling them “education,” or that in- 
tellectual enlargement of life which comes from fine art 
and books, meant to Dr. Hale a continuous process and 
one which it was indecent not to keep going as long as 
one pretended to live. By way of living up to his theory, 
so early in life, he filled these seven years as full as they 
could hold with every kind of intellectual interest. He 
liked to recall quiet hours spent in the old Athenzeum. 
“People used to go there to take out books, but not 
generally to read. In those pre-Adamite times, the 
librarian and I were the only habitués there. I used to 
wind up my day’s work by saying to him that I would 
thank him for the key to the sculpture room, and there 
by myself and without any annoyance, as if I were a grand 
duke who had walked across from the Pitti on a festa 
day to the Tribune, with no public, I had in plaster, the 
Night and Morning, Venus and about six other good 
antiques, and in marble, Greenough’s Venus Victrix, 
and one or two others. I learned these thoroughly in 
those days.” 


Apt Alliteration’s Artful Aid. 


PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Not long ago there was born to a Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
worth, in Illinois, a trio of hopeful youngsters, who were 
alliteratively christened Woodrow, Wilson, and William. 
Woodrow Woodworth ought to be a name to conjure 
with; Wilson Woodworth is nearly as good; and William 
Woodworth, with its instant suggestion of one of our 
greatest poets, is better than a silver spoon in any new- 
born babe’s mouth. If these boys do not succeed in life, 
provided they live to maturity, we shall have to agree 
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with Juliet in her estimate of the small value in a name. 
Tacitus tells of a princely family of fhe Cherusci with 

_alliterative names in S. Who knows but they might 
have been beggars instead of princes without that allit- 
erative aid? ‘This use of alliteration is believed to date 
from the beginning of the Christian era. 

Milton defined rhyme as “the jingling sound of like 
endings.” Alliteration, an older device than rhyme, is 
the jingling sound of like beginnings. So many famous 
men have in their names this latter jingle as to suggest 
the query whether they may not have been helped on 
their way to fame by their parents’ wisdom in the hour 
of christening. With human beings no less than with 
dogs, a bad name to start with is a sad handicap; a good 
one must be exactly the reverse. Among the ancients 
occur few, if any, striking instances of alliterative per- 
sonal names; but after the beginning of our era the 
examples multiply. In the single class of men known 
chiefly or in some considerable degree for their writings, 
we have Walther von der Vogelweide (four v-sounds), 
Heinrich Heine, Guido Guinicelli, Torquato ‘Tasso, 
Aleardo Aleardi, Francois Fourier, Leconte de Lisle, 
Henrik Hertz, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Ebenezer Elliott, 
Charles Churchill (to whom acknowledgment is due for 
the heading of this little disquisition), Tom Taylor, 
Henry Hallam, Sydney Smith, George Grote, George 
Gissing (these two alliterative to the eye only), William 
Whitehead, William Wordsworth, William Wirt, William 
Ware, William Watson, William Winter, Walt Whitman, 
Alfred Austin, Edward Everett (and Edward Everett 
Hale), Edward Eggleston, Maurice Maeterlinck, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Woodrow Wilson. ‘The last-named has 
wisely refused to mar the harmony of his appellation by 
retaining the superfluous Thomas. Lucy Larcom, among 
women of literary renown, should have mention. Her 
name is almost too good to be true; Fanny Fern’s is quite 
too good to be true. 

Of famous names in the same general category with 
Fanny Fern’s the number is.large. Oliver Optic, Peter 
Parley, Maarten Maartens, Sam Slick, Lydia Languish, 
Handy Andy (the aspirate is negligible), Paul Pry, 
Sam Silverquill, Poll Pineapple, Molly Maggs, and Lazy 
Lawrence of Lubber-Land are a few examples. Bishop 
Wilberforce tried to escape the uncomplimentary impli- 
cations of his nickname, ‘“‘Soapy Sam,’’ by explaining to 
an inattentive world that he was ‘“‘often in hot water 
and always came out with clean hands.” The Hon. 
Samuel Sullivan Cox was twice blest in an alliterative 
sense,—in the double S received at christening, and 
twenty-nine years later, when he wrote and published 
in his journal, the Ohio Statesman,” a floridly rhetorical 
description of a sunset, which gave him his well-known 
sobriquet of ‘‘Sunset’’ Cox. 

Alliteration, as will already have been inferred, though 
owing its name to the language of Virgil and Horace, is 
not properly a device of either Greek or Latin invention 
and elaboration, but belongs rather to the great branch 
of North-European or Germanic tongues of which our 
own is a member. So little esteemed by the Romans 
was this-sort of jingle that Cicero takes Ennius to task 
for his tongue-teasing line, ‘“‘O Tite tute, Tati, tibi tanta, 
tyranne, tulistt.”’ But early poetry in Icelandic, Old 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, High and Low German, has allit- 
eration as a recognized and distinctive mark of verse; 
and it reappears in the revived alliterative English poetry 
of the fourteenth century, as in “Piers Plowman.” Later 
its use by our poets is less frequent, though not rare. 
One can scarcely read twenty lines in Spenser without 
noting his fondness for it. Here is an instance hit upon 
at the first opening of the book: “From top of Hemus 
by him heapéd high.” Familiar to readers are such 
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examples from Shakespeare as “Full fathoms deep thy 
father lies,” and from later poets, as Pope’s “ Puffs, 
powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux,” Gray’s “Weave 
the warp and weave the woof,” the Coleridgean stanza 
beginning ‘‘The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew,” 
and, most familiar of all, Churchill’s description of him- 
self in “The Prophecy of Famine” as one 
“Who often but without success has prayed 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid.” 

The secret of the poet’s unsuccess may perhaps be de- 
tected in these very lines: he attempts -alliteration in 
certain vowel-sounds which, though represented by the 
same letter, are not themselves identical. ‘The best 
alliteration is consonantal. 

How many popular phrases owe their currency, in no 
small degree, to alliteration! For instance: spick and 
span, safe and sound, through thick and thin, toil and 
trouble, storm and stress, weal or woe, fair or foul, wit 
and wisdom, kith and kin, aid and abet, winding way, 
primrose path, money-mad, bluster and bravado, dare- 
devil, fifty-four forty or fight, Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
watchful waiting, and so on. ‘The late Prof. Perry of 
Williams College used to emphasize his hostility to a 
certain school of economists by inveighing warmly against 
the “petty,’’ piddling processes of protection, with un- 
failing effect upon his student audience. 

Alliteration is often condemned as a cheap device, but 
many of the best things in life are the least expensive. 
It certainly is an excellent mnemonic aid, and its possi- 
bilities in respect to euphony are not to be despised. So 
refined and scholarly a taste as Lowell’s finds well-chosen 
and properly restrained alliteration an excellent thing in 
poetry. He writes of Dryden: “A few verses, like the 
pleasantly alliterative one in which he makes the spider, 
‘from the silent ambush of his den,’ ‘feel far off the trem- 
bling of his thread,’ show that he was beginning to study 
the niceties of verse.’ With this authoritative recogni- 
tion of alliteration as a nicety the advocate who has here 
ventured to plead its cause can afford to rest his case. 


Che Pulpit. 
Safety Second. 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D. 


Wherefore ye shall do my statutes, and keep my judgments, 
and do them; and ye shall dwell in the land in safety.—Leviticus 
Xxv. 18. 


Here we have a case of safety second, and not first. 
The Lord is represented as saying to his servant Moses 
that the people will be safe provided they obey the law. i 

The words were significant and searching. He did 
not say to them that they should seek safety, and secure : 
it by making it the object of their quest. But they 
should obey God’s law, and through obedience they 
would obtain the thing which they desired. Safety, in 
other words, was to be a result, and not a primary object 
of their search,—it was safety second, and not first. } 

We hear much, at the present time, about “safety — 
first.” It confronts us everywhere. It is posted on 
the corners of our streets, and painted in conspicuous — 
letters in our railway stations. We can hardly get on 
board a street-car without having the counter- 
confront us, and when we seek to learn what time it 
we find that the letters of the familiar words hav 
placed the numbers on the dial of the public cl 

At nearly every turn in life the America: 
being imbued with the principle of “sa: 
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n of thi s that for many years we have been 
as a supremely wasteful people. We have 
uandered and made reckless use of nearly everything 
_ with which we were endowed by nature. We have 
__ wasted our forests, wasted our soil, wasted our water- 
power, wasted much of our mineral deposits, wasted 

many of our beauties of natural landscape. But of 

nothing have we ever been so wasteful as we have of 
human life! The deaths and serious accidents, due to 
preventable causes, which have taken place for years 
past, in America, have far exceeded, per unit of popula- 
tion, those of any other country. While other nations 
waste themselves in time of war, we waste ourselves in 
4 times of peace. Armies of soldiers are swept away on the 
’ battlefields of Europe, but armies of workers, and of 
ordinary wayfarers, have been swept away, for years 
past in America, on the railways, in the factories, and 
on the highways, because of the lack of ordinary pre- 
cautions such as other countries long since have adopted. 

At last, however, we-are waking up to the economic 
. loss it means, which mounts up into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year, and, as a few years since 

we set on foot a movement for the “conservation”’ of our 

“natural resources,’’ so now we are setting to work to 

“conserve” our human resources. And how are we 
doing it? Not simply by introducing building-laws, 

factory legislation, and all the rest; but we are doing it 

by preaching prudence, and instilling in the popular mind 
the principle of ‘‘safety first.” 

Now, prudence is plainly a virtue. It was classed by 
Plato, years ago, as one of the virtues that are cardinal. 
Many of us would live longer, more happily and effi- 
ciently, if we practised it with more persistency and 
insight. “Safety first’’ is the motto of the prudent 
person; and it is a good motto in many of the ordinary 
walks of life. It is a good motto for the business man, 
for the social reformer—yes, even for the person who 
seeks to keep his footsteps in the strait and narrow way. 
There would be fewer injuries and accidents, not only 
on the outward thoroughfares of life, but along the in- 
ward highways of character and conduct, if people were 
more circumspect and careful,—if they avoided danger- 
ous places, looked about them at life’s crossings, and 
did not walk along the tracks of vice and iniquity. 
People often speak about the sins of the world, and the 
suffering that comes in consequence. Almost as tragic, 

- however, are the blunders of life, and the awful things 
r which follow in their train! 

People all around us, day after day and week after 
week, are blaming themselves not alone for the wrongs 
which they have done, but for the mistakes which they 
have made! They have been foolish; they have been 
blind; and it is a question whether as much evil, as 
much pain and lasting harm, is not brought about by 

_ blindness and mere blundering as is caused by conscious 
_ evil-doing. 
All this, and more, can be said in behalf of prudence, 
and its motto “‘safety first.’ I confess, however, for 
_ my own part, that I scarcely ever read that familiar 
_ sign, in so many of our public places, without wondering 
whether it can wisely be kept so much in people’s minds, 
and be so forced on their attention as a principle to 
2 by. Whatever may be said in regard to its outward 
in diminishing physical accidents, how sordid and 
1 principle it is to be pursued in the conduct 
life! ‘‘Safety first,’—if that were the 
to be thought of, where would be the 
moral life! Where the striking acts of 
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-true and beautiful and good! 


Where the deeds of great self-sacrifice! 
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‘refuse to count the cost, and simply do the thing which 


honor demands! As I look back into history,—as I 
read the lives of saints and heroes, martyrs, burden- 
bearers, light-bringers, servants of high causes,—yes, 
and as I look around at men and women of the present 
day, whether in the walks of peace or encountering the 
stern demands of war,—what I see is, that safety is not 
first, nor even second; but that safety, of an outward 
and a personal kind, is always and inevitably last! 

The first thing is duty; the first thing is honor; the 
first thing is right and justice and the higher law of ser- 
vice to humanity. Side by side, therefore, with this 
obtrusive motto which is forced on our attention,—or, 
rather, over it, and around it,—I should like to write 
the stirring and familiar lines of Emerson :— 

“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
°Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’”’ 

Were we, in all the relationships of life, in our attitude 
toward duties, opportunities for service,—were we to 
make personal safety the thing of prime importance, 
there would be an end to-morrow of all the higher and 
the finer instincts of the human heart and conscience! 
We should be thinking, each of us, of what is prudent, 
not of what is right. Caution would take the place of 
conscience, and security would stand forth as superior 
to service. 

Of course, however, as human beings, we all consist of 
two distinct and yet forever interrelated, interdependent 
selves. There is the outward and the inward self,—the 
self of the body, and the self of soul! And the question is 
which self it is whose safety we put first! Is it the mate- 
rial or the moral self? Is it safety of a lower or a higher 
kind? The choice presents itself to all of us in lesser 
and at times in larger ways,—the choice as to whether 
comfort, for instance, is of more account than conscience, 
whether desires shall triumph over duty, whether what 
we would is of more account than what we ought! 

If the safety of our nobler selves is what we seek, we 
must let all thoughts of mere convenience, ease, and 
pleasure go! ‘These things are of less account and must 
contribute to the soul’s life and the sustenance of what is 
That was what Jesus 
meant when he declared that “he who saveth his life 
shall lose it: but whoso loseth his life for my sake and 
the gospel’s sake shall save it.” If we save the lower, 
we shall lose the higher; but, if we sacrifice the things 
of less account, we thereby save what has greater and 
eternal value! Was ‘safety first’? the motto, therefore, 
with which Jesus went about his work, and lived his life 
of glad self-sacrifice and humble ceaseless service? Was 
“safety first’’ the thought that led him up to Jerusalem, 
that brought him into conflict with the priesthood, and 
left him at the last a suffering victim on the cross? And 
the answer is forever “No,” and yet forever “Yes”! 
It was not the safety of his outward, simply human self! 
He spurned all that, and put it once for all and forever- 
more behind him, in his great allegiance to the right! 
But it was the safety of his soul, and the safety of the 
mighty truths and principles of thought and life with 
which he felt and knew himself intrusted from on high! 

And so it is in lesser ways, in turn, with each of us! 
It may be that we have no great and supreme decisions 
to be made! But great and small have very little mean- 
ing in the life of virtue and of duty-doing, and every 
question comes to be supreme in which the soul’s life is 
concerned! You and I, although we may not realize 
nor wholly understand it, are constantly confronted with 
the question in our daily lives of which kind of safety 
we are putting first. Is it trouble that we wish to save 
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ourselves?—and inconvenience, and the need of service, 
and some modicum of sacrifice? or do we value most, 
and put supreme above all else, the thought of duty, and 
allegiance to the right and true? As we answer day by 
day that question, whether consciously or blindly, whether 
with deliberation or by instinct, so we live, and so we 
are judged and measured from the highest point of view! 
We are either on the side of the senses or the soul; we 
either serve ourselves or God. 

And so, this situation weighs upon us, not as indi- 
viduals only, but as a nation! As this weary war has 
dragged its awful way along beyond the seas, the ques- 
tions with which we have been confronted as a peaceful 
people have been many and of great perplexity. But 
the thought that has troubled me throughout, and that 
troubles me distinctly still, is the thought that, as a 
nation, we have acted too much on the thought of safety 
first,—the lower, material kind of safety, which meant 
prosperity and business! It has not been, supremely, 
the safety of international law that we have sought,— 
the safety of the right, the safety of humanity and civil- 
ized existence,—but our own safety and prosperity and 
freedom from complexities, and possibly from war. 
No one cherishes or believes in peace more ardently 
than I believe in it and cherish it! But if I cherish 
peace, I cherish and believe in honor more, and justice 
more, and the great cause of humanity much more! 
Moreover, I do not, for my own part, believe that peace 
has ever really been at stake. We have been timid 
when we should have been insistent; fearful of the con- 
sequences when we should have been intent upon a cause. 
No! I do not think that peace is now, or ever has been, 
much at stake. But the thing that has been and that 
still remains at stake is the question of our readiness to do 
all and to dare all in the name of what we feel and know 
to be the right! I look back into the past, and what 
I see is not that safety first, in the lower sense, has been 
the principle on which America has come to greatness, 
and has won her proud position in the world of nations! 
It was not safety first that prompted the patriots of 
Lexington and Concord to resist the tyranny of old, 
and to stand forth for, and win, the independence which 
we cherish and enjoy! It was not safety first, in that 
later crisis, which kept the Union whole, and that brought 
about a nation free! 

It never has been safety first, in any country, or in 
any period of history, which has made a people great, 
and has brought a nation honor, power, and prestige. 

No! but now, as in the ancient Hebrew days, the 
word that God addresses to his people is the word of 
obedience, of service, of adherence to the high and the 
holy. For thus saith the Lord: ‘‘ Ye shall do my statutes, 
ye shall keep my judgments, anddo them. Ye shall learn 
my laws, and live my truths, and walk in the way of 
my commandments. For lo, when ye see these things 
and do them, ye shall dwell with safety in the land which 
the Lord God gave unto the fathers, and desires that 
the children may deserve.” 


Handel’s Largo. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


Murmur of voices, merry laugh and jest, 
Fill the great hall to-night, 

While Music’s lovers, gathered with a zest, 
Forget Time’s pauseless flight. 


All’s stilled! With voice of deep, majestic roll, 
The glorious organ speaks; 

And lo—each listener waits, as one whose soul 
A benediction seeks. 


The spirit of the mighty master now nS 
Assumes its wonted sway. 
Hushed, motionless, the throng, as those who bow ‘ 


To summons: ‘Let us pray.” 

Now, singing through the thrilled air,—as ’twould win 
The heavens over all,— 

Divinely sweet, the vibrant violin 
Sounds its compelling call; 


While through the pleading of those quivering strings, 
And great pipes’ urgence strong, 

Clear harp tones, like the dew that evening brings, 
Fall on the reverent throng. 


Now, as by magic, mystic, wonderworth, 
The merged tones seem a stream 

Of liquid sound, too beautiful for earth, 
Of majesty supreme. 


On, on, the music pours! And in its sweep 
All wishes less than pure 

Vanish—the highest only now may keep 
Its place, serene, secure. 


Now at its height the great flood moves amain, 
All hearts upon its breast, 
Freed from their care and pain, their soil and stain, 
Purified, strong, at rest. 
Silence. As when a vision fair has gone, 
Each face takes wonted look; 
No longer is life’s longing read thereon 
As in an open book. 


Again the lightsome laugh and chatter reigns. 
‘Just as before?’’ Nay! Freer of the clod, 
Uplifted and enlarged, each soul remains 
A little nearer God. 


A Summer Morning. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Our best or worst dreams come to us in the last hours 
of sleep, at least those we remember with pleasure or 
pain. Before we open our eyes something like a vague 
beam of light pricks through our eyelids. The black 
shadows are thinning away in gray fringes, and the melt- 
ing away out of darkness is analogous to the first delicious 
emergence from sleep, when thought, too, is gray and 
mistily tender and unformed. 

This summer morning is the longest of the year. Light 
has come to its limit of expansion. ‘To-morrow the great 
pendulum begins to swing back toward the other end of 
the are. Little we think of these mighty sidereal processes 
that regulate our life on earth. Our course among the 
stars in the swing of the heavens means a few hours more 
or less for business or pleasure. ‘Thank God if you have 
had the healthy slumber of a calm night, in cool air 
fragrant from a breath of dewy earth, the breath that 
growing things exhale under the dark nursing of the 
night. It is a country night singularly noiseless except 
for the secret whisper of leaves that seems to say, ‘‘ Hush! 
hush!”’ behind a hand, the chirp of an insect droningly 
awake, or a nesting bird singing a lullaby. The stars 
are winking back into the whitening sky. The earth 
is holding its breath. It is not death, but peace hovering 
over the house. : 

The gray of early morning is still an absence of positive 
light. It might be called the shadow of light. It: is 
not easy to detect the first gleam that pricks the lock of 
darkness. On nights of illness, long and sleepless, when ; 
the body and brain burn with fever, the soul longs for _ 
the coming of this half-born day, its seen tae that — 
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lives. 
_ finer and larger than any others, for he is in league with 
- nature in bringing them forward. When you ask him 
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other, awake all night with a sick child, 


‘Then the tired m 
will sleep, and a benediction breathes out of the day 


:. - for such as suffer, ache, and weep. Still there is a gleam 


of hope so long as morning shines out of the east. This 
wondrous alternation of light and darkness is like a dia- 
logue, a perpetual. conversation in which day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth wisdom. 
Its recurrence familiarizes us to the point of common- 
place. ‘There is nothing strange or wonderful in nature 
to those who, when they reflect, are not always pene- 
trated by its wonder and mystery. Night would be a 
horror to us but for its alternation with day, but, knowing 
that light is sure to return, we see in it many aspects 
more beautiful and significant than those the light re- 
veals. 

Still it is more or less alien. Its attendant is fear, and 
its terror is painted black. We must have a clear con- 
science to love the night, unless we seek it for shelter 
from punishment. It is the tragic side of life, and the 
Eumenides, witches, and other malignant spirits are 
supposed to harbor in its shadows. It is the black divinity 
that has found a place in all religions. Each morning has 
the freshness and the glad design of a new creation in 
which the birds learned their songs. 
they were all so delighted to see the sun on the morning 
of the first day they burst forth in a rapturous psalm of 
thanks and praise. 

It seems that all brave, courageous, cheerfully disposed 
people must be early risers, for with all the time there is, 
there is never half enough to satisfy the desires of lovers 
of the external world and life in the open air. ‘To know 
every phase of the weather, every aspect of the sky and 
earth, to find roads in trackless forests as Thoreau could 
with no guide on starless nights but instinct, can afford 
but a limited allowance for sleep. The pathfinders who 
traversed and apportioned our great Western States 
were among the early risers who brushed the dew long 
before sunrise, and their songs were not written in verse, 
but in the building of empires. A visitor was once driving 
up a mountain road toward a settlement of summer 
boarders, and, conversing with the driver of the stage- 
coach, he (the driver) was led to say, ‘““Why, ma’am, 


there’s folks boardin’ up there from the city who don’t . 


get out of bed till after eight o’clock.”” His face as well 
as his tone conveyed vividly his surprise and contempt 
for such laziness. 

Do you know the old man who lives in a little red 
house at the corner of the road? You ought to know him 
because he is so well satisfied with life, and so contented 
with his lot. He has lost all of his immediate family,— 
a wife and children he loved,—and now he lives alone, 
doing his own cooking, and keeping his house spick and 
span with cleanliness. He is not one of those untidy old 
men who leave the dishes unwashed all day and who sel- 
dom use a broom and dust-brush. The corners of his 
little kitchen are as spotless as your own, and the dishes 


_ upon the shelves as clean and shining. A slovenly old 


man is reprehensible, but this friend is the pink of neat- 
ness. Summer and winter he is up by four in the morning, 
and there is always something pleasant to do or to enjoy. 
In summer his garden is the best on the road where he 
His early peas, sweet corn, and tomatoes are 


_ how it is done, he answers: “Oh, I get forrard early in the 
corning. A few hours’ start every day makes all the 
diff ference.” if F 
s none of his fine vegetables, but gives his super- 
e to his poorer neighbors. There is a shady 
door that invites the tired passer-by to sit 
you call on him he always has a little 
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present for you,—a fine, rosy-cheeked apple, a luscious 
peach from the one tree in his garden, a bunch of grapes 
from his Concord vine. His garden is a book of poems 
of his composing, with the collaboration of the elements,— 
a whole system of philosophy. Not that he formulates 
anything beyond the simplest maxims of good living. 
But his garden sings and preaches to him, and the best 
hours are those still, dewy, fragrant ones when it seems the 
great, sublime Presence has just walked there in the cool 
of the day. 

It is delightful to be coadjutor with this growing prin- 
ciple that always has a shining face to say good-morning 
to you, even before the sun is up to sparkle in the dew- 
drops on your flowers. ‘The artist is a creator, but so 
is the gardener who finds delight in getting the very best 
out of every plant he tends. There is no wrongful 
competition in seeking to produce the best beets, squash, 
potatoes, or egg-plant. The labor union can find nothing 
to complain of in such rivalry, neither can the walking 
delegate order you not to begin work at four in the morn- 
ing, or to establish an eight-hour day. In your little 
garden you are as independent as a king. You have no 
boss but that most lenient and kindly one we call Nature. 

We must pity city folks because they have no gardens, 
at least the majority of them, and cannot work in them 
at four o’clock of a summer morning. Think of never 
smelling the good, wholesome soil with spade or hoe in 
hand, never enjoying the early freshness that is health 
and invigoration of mind and body, never tasting the 
aroma of your own cultivation, or the sweets of your 
toil in the succulence of your fruit! The city back yard 
is a ridiculous travesty of a real country garden. Like 
Mr. Guppy, one might weep between the clothes-lines 
and the drying linen for the sight of a blade of grass 
growing between the stones. A country bird in such 
a back yard would indeed be a rara avis, and a child who 
knows nothing of nature but what it gets in such a place 
is, in a measure, as pitiable as a baby brought up in prison. 

Of late it is the custom to throw open a certain number 
of back yards to the slum children, or, failing of that, to 
close certain city blocks to traffic, at appointed times, that 
the children may have a little space to’ play in without 
incurring the danger of being run down by motor cars, 
heavy trucks, and drays. It is a good device, perhaps the 
best that can be arranged for little Gavroche and Cosette 
who carry out the babies from the tenements to play in 
the gutter. But how arid and unlovely! How unappeal- 
ing to the imagination and the heart! With the millions 
of unoccupied acres in our land, teeming with wild 
beauty, there is still no place for the average city child 
to play but a back street in a slum. 

So in the cool country summer morning, when the early 
birds are joyously intoning their matins, one has dreams 
and visions of the renovation of the world, preached by 
the enthusiasts who tell us that the time is surely coming 
when men will be kind, loving, just, and true; then 
there will be no sickly, pallid, emaciated infants gasping 
out their little lives in the fetid air of city tenements, no 
wizened, underfed, serious children who have never 
learned to play on a green carpet under shade trees, or 
to pull wild flowers and make daisy chains, or to learn 
the songs of birds, or know the rapture of wood-walks, 
or running brooks tinkling away through beds of ferns 
and moss. ‘These are the places where the joyless chil- 
dren will learn to laugh, and shout, and be glad with the 
new gladness of nature, for are they not the Father’s 
little ones, and did not the Master take them in his arms 
and bless them? 

_ But the dream passes, and there is Jeft only the pallid 
face of the child deprived of her birthright, and the ill- 
smelling street where she must spend her days. 


Hymn of the City. 
The fathers built this city 
In ages long ago, 
And busy in its busy streets, 
They hurried to and fro; 

The children played around them 
And sang the songs of yore, 
Till, one by one, they fell asleep, 

To work and play no more. 


Yet still the city standeth, 
A hive of toiling men, 

And mother’s love makes happy home 
For children now as then; 

O God of ages, help us 
Such citizens to be 

That children’s children here may sing 
The songs of liberty. 


Let all the people praise thee, 
Give all thy saving health, 
Or vain the laborer’s strong right arm 
And vain the merchant’s wealth. 
Send forth thy light to banish 
The shadows and the shame, 
Till all the civic virtues shine 
Around our city’s name. 


A commonweal of brothers, 
United, great and small, 
Upon our banner blazoned be 
The Charter, ‘‘ Each for all!” 
Nor let us cease from battle, 
Nor weary sheathe the sword, 
Until this city is become 
The city of the Lord. 
—W. G. Tarrant. 


Reviews. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Volume VIII. $7. 
—So many of the achievements of civiliza- 
tion have been shattered by the great war 
that all who love scholarship are concerned 
for its welfare. In recent years there have 
been great advances in scholarly co-opera- 
tion across international lines. This com- 
radeship of scholars in great undertakings 

-has promised much for the future. But 
the enmities of the war have endangered 
international ideals. The world that was 
has gone, and no one can adequately and 
with authoritative vision delineate the world 
that is to be in the years that come after 
peace is restored to our troubled humanity. 
The production of this monumental work of 
scholarship, with its splendid religious and 
ethical motives, is an international under- 
taking. Seven volumes are widely in use. 
When, therefore, the eighth volume appears, 
many men look eagerly and anxiously to see 
if the volume produced in the midst of the 
war has suffered from the conditions that 
now exist. It is with great relief that the 
new volume is scrutinized, for it has the 
fine international character that has marked 
the earlier volumes. ‘The standard of schol- 
arship has not been lowered. ‘There is grati- 
fication in this not only for the interest in 
this great work, but because it shows that 
the obstacles to international co-operation 
of scholars, though severe, are not insur- 
mountable. The contents of this eighth 
volume fall in the letters L and M, the first 
article being “Life and Death,” the last 
“Mulla.” It contains more than nine hun- 
dred large pages and has a wealth of mate- 
rial. Again one is impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which the whole field of re- 


ligion and ethics is being covered. The 
present volume is rich in interest. Follow- 
ing the method of the whole work, the most 
important articles are treated under several 
headings, each heading being assigned to a 
mafi who is an expert in that field; so that 
there is a wealth of scholarship and a breadth 
of view in the treatment of single articles. 
“Magic” will serve as one _ illustration. 
Sixteen authors have dealt with the sub- 
divisions: Introductory, Arabian and Muslim, 
Babylonian, Buddhist, Celtic, Chinese, 
Christian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
Indian, Iranian, Japanese, Jewish, Slavic, 
Teutonic, and Vedic. As the pages of this 
great work are large and closely printed, 
this article would make a fair-sized volume 
in itself if printed separately by common 
methods of book-making. Among the im- 
portant articles in this volume are “ Light 
and Darkness,’ ‘‘Litany,’’ ‘‘ Literature,” 
“John Locke,” “Logic,’’. ‘‘ Logos,” “Love, 
“Tjuther,” “Martineau” (the article being 
by J. Estlin Carpenter), ‘‘ Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Meta- 
physics,” “‘Methodism,’’ ‘‘ Miracles,’”’ ‘‘ Mis- 
sions,” “Modernism”. (important for the 
article itself and for the bibliography, which 


is rich), and, contrasted with that, “‘Mo- 
nasticism”’; also ‘“‘Monotheism”’ and ‘‘Mu- 
hammadanism”? and ‘‘Mecca.” With this 


additional volume there is a greatly added 
value in the whole work, for it adds to the 
abundance of the cross-references. This 
is increasingly true as successive volumes of 
the work appear. Besides the deeper interest 
in the most important articles, there is a 
lighter interest in such articles as “‘ Lourdes,”’ 
which has a bearing on matters much dis- 
cussed in these days; ‘‘Malthusianism,’’ in 
times when eugenics is a disputed subject; 
and, with that, the long and thorough 
treatment of the subject of ‘‘Marriage”’ 
with eighteen subdivisions; and ‘‘ Mithra- 
ism,” a subject of decided importance in 
view of recent discoveries with regard to 
this religion, which at one time promised to 
displace Christianity in Europe. One 
handles this massive volume with feelings of 
enthusiasm and of gratitude as one thinks 
of the many hands and minds that have 
produced it, of the loyalty to the ideals of 
scholarship, and the sense of fellowship in 
the deeper interests of religion. 


MarxXIAN SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. By 
John Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.—This is a little book that every one inter- 
ested in religion and social problems would do 
welltoread. Mr. Spargo isa leading Socialist 
author, who writes entirely without that 
bitterness which so frequently disfigures the 
writings and speeches of Socialists, and which 
has done more, perhaps, than the substance 
of their views to convince men that their 
teaching was in antagonism to all religion. 
There was no more flagrant offender in this 
respect than Marx himself, but Mr. Spargo 
shows conclusively that opposition to religion 
is not inherent in orthodox Marxian Socialism 
as a system. Aside from the opposition to 
established churches, as bulwarks of the capi- 
talist state, the anti-religious teaching of 
Socialism centres around two points,—class 
consciousness and the materialistic conception 
of history. With regard to the latter the 
author shows that it is by no means so 
absolute a doctrine as many of its sup- 
porters have supposed. As stated by Marx 


and Engels, it is hardly more than the claim | 


much more than was realized when they 
wrote. This there would now be none to 
deny. Mr. Spargo is at some pains to 
point out that the conception of God has 
varied in accordance with the economic 
character of his worshippers. The prop- 
osition needed no such elaboration as he 
has given, and this part of the book is least 
satisfactory, on account of the unfamiliarity 
of the writer with the history of religions, 
which betrays him into a number of in- 
accurate statements. ‘The main thesis, how- 
ever, is an unquestioned commonplace of 
students of that subject. The question of 
class consciousness stands on a different 
level. It does not imply opposition to all 
religion, but only to those which, like 
Christianity, maintain the need of considera- 
tion for all men, and not for just one class. 
Class consciousness is like tribal ethics and 
religion, which recognizes no duty outside 
its own group limits. Such a religion is 
quite possible in connection with Socialism, 
and there have been various attempts to 
organize churches of this kind. But they 
have met with little success, and Mr. Spargo 
evidently feels that a teligion with such an 
ethic is in a difficult position. He declares 
that the Socialist ‘‘recognizes that hatred is 
not only unjustifiable but dangerous,” that 
“Socialism discourages class hatred and its 
sinister offspring, independent personal re- 
volt.” We wish very much that this were 
so, but the general experience thus far has 
been different. Nevertheless, all honor to 
Mr. Spargo in his endeavor thus to interpret 
his -economic creed. If it could be so set 
forth authoritatively, the religious objec- 
tions to it would largely disappear. But in 
order that this may come to pass, the Marx- 
ian character of Socialism must largely be 
eliminated. This we believe to be the 
process that is now going on. Mr. Spargo 
points out that there is far more toleration 
for religion and less atheism in the movement 
than formerly, and, as the religious element 
grows, this spirit of hatred must die out. 
As Mr. Spargo points out, there is much in 
common in the Christian and the Socialist 
ideal. Undoubtedly Christianity needs 
socializing in some form as truly as Socialism 
needs Christianizing. We welcome Mr. 
Spargo’s effort toward that common purpose. 


_Wuo’s Wo IN America. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. Chicago: A. N. 
Marquis & Co. $5 net.—Since the first 
edition of the American Who's Who was 
published for 1899-1900, the compilation 
has increased in size from 827 pages and 
8,602 biographical sketches to 3,056 pages 
and nearly twenty-two thousand sketches, 
of which more than twenty-five hundred 
appear for the first time. It has proved its 
usefulness not only in libraries and news- 
paper offices and to collectors of names for 
advertising purposes, but also as a book of 


convenient reference, since it contains the 
personal addresses of the men and women 


whose names are included, besides a geo- 


graphical index, in which the names are ar- Pome . 
ranged by State and town. The educa: > 2 
tional statistics have produced almost iden- — 


ins computations have ‘shen 


tare coh 


that economic conditions have had much to 
do in determining the course of history, — 
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the like, did not exist. He scatters proof- 
texts like a Gatling gun, but unfortunately 
for him, unless his somewhat belated assump- 
tions are accepted, his texts fail to prove 
anything or convince anybody. His aim 
is to prove that the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New are one and the same, 
that the Law of Moses and the teaching of 
Christ, and even of Paul (!), are identical. 

To reach this conclusion he resorts to the 
allegorical method, calling in Philo of Alex- 
andria as his first exemplar, and proceeds to 
draw lessons from Adam and Eve, Cain and 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, and the rest. He 
aims to show that the Scriptures are replete 
with symbols describing and illustrating the 
nature of the human soul and its law. This 
may be true enough; in fact, it is what 
every preacher is showing in making use of 
the Bible. But it doesn’t make much 
difference what the author tries to prove, as 
by his method it is possible to prove any- 
thing. 


found ra a ne re ‘ies bccuciziniatiGs of diffi- 
_ cult proper names, many of which are na- 
 turally of foreign origin, but among which 
may be found plenty of New England names 
which can seem difficult of pronunciation 
only in other parts of the country, names 
such as Gannett, Ames, Atherton, Fiske, 
Eustis, Greenough, Hosmer, Holbrook, 
Larned, and Learned. It is rather interest- 
ing to note that two pronunciations are 
given for Knapp, Perrin, and other names, 
and three for Houghton. New York State 
contributes 3,340 natives to the list and 
4,451 residents, followed by Massachusetts. 
In natives Pennsylvania, Illinois, and In- 
diana come next, but in residents the list 
runs Illinois, Pennsylvania, and the District 
of Columbia, Indiana coming only fourteenth 
in the list. This shows that Indiana’s dis- 
tinguished men do not all stay in the State: 
In a book of this size no one need feel par- 
ticularly honored to be included, nor, on 
the other hand, considering the fact that a 
large proportion of the names are put in 
arbitrarily because of official position, civil, 
military, naval, religious, or educational, need 
any one feel slighted by omissions. Taking 
the lists as a whole, it is evident that great 
care has been taken in the preparation, with 
an evident desire to be justly inclusive. 


LEAVES FROM THE Loc oF A Sky Pio. 
By William G. Puddefoot. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—Here is an unusual 
and interesting biography. ‘The style shows 
the influence of the gifts which have made 
Mr. Puddefoot one of the most popular 
speakers at religious conferences. ‘The story 
is filled with anecdote and is graphic and 
picturesque. It traces the remarkable career 
of a boy born in England in 1842, who emi- 
grated to Canada in 1859, served as ap- 
prentice in the trade of boot-making, was 
converted in a camp-meeting in the forest, 
became a minister in the wilds of Michigan, 
and became a general missionary in New 
England and the Middle West and a widely 
known public speaker. 
scribing the boyhood in England are the most 
interesting part of the book. These ‘“‘leaves”’ 
reveal a warm-hearted and courageous man, 
ardent for his faith, yet liberal in his beliefs 
and in his outlook on life. 


BERGSON AND RELIGION. By Lucius Hop- 
kins Miller. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
A very good account of this book is given 
in the author’s preface, when he says, “ Berg- 
son has thrown light for me on several puz- 
zling religious questions, and the result has 
been a quickened appreciation of certain 
fundamental religious truths.’ He says, 
again, that “some of these truths, interpre- 
ted in the light of Bergson, reveal anew the 
fact that orthodox religionists have often 
obstructed their own paths.” The book is 
an attempt, marked by considerable breadth 
of view and by great good sense, to estimate 
the power of religion to support itself under 
the rule of Bergsonian ideas. Prof. Miller 
represents an institution generally supposed 
to be rather obdurate to the appeal of modern 
thought. There is, in him, no very marked 
alacrity to accept conclusions toward which 
Bergson appears to be leading the way. But 
there is a praiseworthy and intelligent pur- 
pose to understand Bergson as he is, and to 
measure his thought without prejudice. In 
some respects his exposition shows more in- 
sight than has always been displayed by 
_ defenders of Bergson’s philosophy; as when 
he insists that the latter’s doctrine of intui- 
tion is directed, not so much against the in- 
_ tellect as against those who misuse intellect. 
_ The book is very well worth while, both as 
-_akind of interpretation of Bergson and as an 

: indication of the influence he is likely to exert 
on the course of religious thought. 


Tue Rounpasout. By J. E. Buckrose. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25 net.—Contrasts between ideals of 
successive generations are strongly em- 
phasized in the course of this story, and the 
difficulties in the way of mutual adjustment 
are made manifest. Nevertheless, human 
nature holds to primitive instincts, and 
every good story must depend finally on 
the way in which these are manifested. The 
character development is especially good 
here, and the story proceeds in the apparently 
haphazard fashion that life itself follows, 
making some things memorable that at 
first seemed unimportant. ‘This author is 
credited with a good list of books, of which 
Spray on the Windows and Because of Jane 
are perhaps best known here. She is a native 
of Yorkshire and is living now on the east 
coast of England, busy with work for the 
, English prisoners of war in Germany. 
roa Smmiae lire. By Elijah 
. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
—‘The historical method of 
Scriptures is discredited.” 
words of the introduction 


MipsHipMaNn STANFORD. By H. H. Clark, 
U.S.N. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.20 net.—The writer of this 
story for boys has had a long service in the 
Annapolis Naval Academy as chaplain, and 
he is enthusiastic about the moral value of 

Is} its training and the influence of its ideals. 
ion | This story about midshipman life in general 
"and the adventures of one midshipman in 


aur > , 


The chapters de- 


639 


particular contains many exciting incidents, 
each of which, as the author assures the 
reader, has been drawn from actual occur- 
rences. A love interest is included and brings 
the book to a happy climax. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY STUDIES. 
By Albert H. Currier. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50 net.—One would go far to find 
such readable sketches of John Knox, Saint 
Augustine, George Herbert, and Thomas 
Fuller as this volume contains. Three other 
essays are added, one of which, entitled 
“Where is Charlie?” is a touching record of 
a personal bereavement and the thoughts 
upon it which in time made the heart less 
desolate and gave readjustment to the life. 


-Well-chosen quotations accompany the es- 


says, and a bibliography refers the reader to 
the sources for the biographical studies. 


GirLs OF THE MorNING Giory Camp Fire. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.20 net.— 
Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts have ideals 
and standards in common, and these are 
brought out in attractive colors in this ac- 
count of the good times a jolly set of girls 
had together in a summer by the sea on the 
New England coast. There are narrow 
escapes here, notably one from death in a 
quicksand, side issues like a not wholly un- 
productive search for hidden treasure, hu- 
morous incidents, and plenty of lively con- 
versation. This is a good book for girls. 


Magazines. 


The July Atlantic opens with ‘‘Saifna 
Ahmar, ya Sultan!’’ by Alexander Aaron- 
sohn,—the record of an: intelligent young 
man’s experiences in and out of the Turkish 
army and a unique contribution to the 
Chronicles of the Great War. Besides this, 
there are five other articles on other phases 
of the conflict: ‘‘Red Cross and R.A.M.C.,” 
by Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, who, fresh from the 
front, gives an enlightening account of the 
achievements of the British Army medical 
service; ‘‘Verdun,” by Henry Sheahan; 
“Switzerland’s Part,’ a tribute, by Marie- 
Marguérite Fréchette; ‘An Impression of 
the War,” by A. C. Benson; and “ Refugee,”’ 
by Warrington Dawson, who gives the ex- 
perience of a war correspondent. ‘The 
Failure of German-Americanism,” by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, himself a German-American, 
is a searching arraignment of the ‘“‘hyphen- 
ate”? problem from within. Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s ‘‘ Parents and Schools”’ is likely to 
divide its readers into two sharply hostile 
camps, as will Dr. Frederic Iyman Wells’s 


dispassionate psychological dissection in 
“The Instinctive Bases of Pacifism.’ 
‘“Trans-National America’? is a _ fervent 


vision of the future of the United States as 
Randolph Bourne hopes to see it. In the 
field of the less strenuous essay we have 
Winifred Kirkland’s ‘“‘The Woman Who 
Writes’; ‘“Common Footing,’’ by Seymour 
Deming; and “Ae Spark o’ Nature's Fire,” 
wherein Robert M. Gay tells some home 
truths with humor. A striking venture in 
verse, ‘‘ The Syndicalist,”’ is by an anonymous 
author; and the poem ‘“ Merchandise’ is 
by Amy Lowell. 


The Dome. 
Building Blocks. 


When Bobby has the building blocks, 
A battery he rears, 

And then such thundering cannon shocks 
And firing as one hears! 

The dollies shiver in their socks 

When Bobby has the building blocks. 


When Barbara has the blocks, we know 
A bake-shop we shall see, 

With bun and biscuit, row on row; 
The dollies all must be 

Tn apron clad and kitchen frocks 

When Barbara has the building blocks. 


When Benny has the blocks, be sure 
He’ll play at engineer, 

With railroad trains in miniature; 
The dollies all appear 

As tourists now, with bag and box, 

When Benny has the building blocks. 


When Baby Betty has the blocks, 
A bed we always spy. 
Away with cannons, cups, and crocks, 
And choo-choo cars—“ Bye Bye.” 
Her darlings all to sleep she rocks 
When Baby Betty has the blocks. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in the Pilgrim. 


How the West Wind Won the Prize. 


What would you think if I should tell you 
that the West Wind won a prize that was 
offered in school? ‘That does seem queer, 
doesn’t it, but let me tell you the story. 

One day when Bobby was in the sixth 
grade, Mrs. Smith came into school and 
told the pupils that the Village Improve- 
ment Society would give a prize for the best 
improvement shown in back yards during 
the spring and summer. She also told 
them that one of the most interesting things 
to do with a back yard was to have a beauti- 
ful flower garden. In that way they could 
make any back yard look a hundred per 
cent. better. 

Bobby sighed when he went home that 
noon because his back yard was a very 
ordinary one and there was no grass growing 
in it, but there were lots of stones. The 
fence which surrounded it was a high wooden 
one, and sometimes it seemed as if old 
bottles and tin cans and shoes grew there in 
the yard overnight. So Bobby did not 
think that in his back yard it was possible 
to grow any flowers at all. 

I am not certain whether it was the 
West Wind or the East Wind which was 
listening when Bobby came home and told 
his mamma about the prize that Mrs. 
Smith said the Improvement Society was 
going to give somebody; but I do know 
that it was the West Wind which picked up 
a little seed from a garden across the way 
and carried it into Bobby’s back yard. 

This little seed found itself in a nice 
shady corner between a tomato can and an 
old shoe. Soon after it alighted there, a nice 
warm rain came along and washed some dirt 
over it so that it wasn’t long before it un- 
folded two little leaves and sent them above 
the ground. The next day Bobby wished 
to use a piece of leather for a hinge to the 
cover of his tool chest. He couldn’t find 
just what he wished until he happened to 
think that out there in the back yard was 
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an old shoe from which he might cut a 
piece of leather just about the right size. 
So he went out and picked it up, and as 
he did so he noticed two little leaves sticking 
their heads above the ground. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I should like to 
know what kind of a weed that is,’’ and he 
went into the house and told his mother 
about it. 

“Well,” replied mamma, “even if it is only 
a weed, let us clear away a little spot and 
loosen the earth so that it may have a chance 
to grow. Perhaps it may amount to some- 
thing after all, and, anyway, it will be a lot 
of fun watching it day by day.” 

And so while Bobby was taking away the 
rubbish that surrounded the little plant, 
mamma took an ordinary kitchen fork and 
loosened the earth around this plant. When 
she and Bobby had finished their work they 
looked around, and it seemed as if the other 
cans and shoes and bottles and stones had 
grown to be ten times the size they were 
before. 

“My goodness!’’ exclaimed mamma, “‘et’s 
get busy and clear up the rest of the yard or 
this little plant will be so ashamed of its 
surroundings that it will hang its head 
and not grow at all.” 

Bobby laughed, but he got out the rake, 
and that afternoon he had gathered to- 
gether three wheelbarrow loads of rubbish 
which he took to the dump. 

The next day was Saturday, and after 
mamma had done her baking she came out 
and said to Bobby, who was finishing up 
the work he had begun on Friday, ‘‘Do you 
know, Bobby, that I think we might try a 
little flower garden and see how it would 
work. 
lonesome, and it would appreciate some nice 
company.” 

So Bobby took the shovel and he spaded 
up a big bed. It was brave work for a little 
boy like Bobby to do, and he stuck to it 
pluckily, so that when dinner was ready he 
had a bed about ten feet long all ready for 
mamma to plant seeds in. 

After dinner mamma sent Bobby to the 
store for some seeds and he came back very 
much delighted indeed. 

“OQ mamma,” he exclaimed, ‘I met Mr. 
Jones on the way down town, and he said 
he had about a peck of cannas which were 
not doing anything and if I would spade up 
some more so as to give them plenty of room, 
he would give the bulbs to me.” 

“Well, isn’t that nice,” replied mamma. 
“Do you know, I think that Aunt Mary has 
a lot of things that she will send to me by 
parcel post. I'll write to her this very after- 
noon, because I am sure that she will be more 
than glad to let us have them.” 

J wish that you could have seen that 
garden after the things which Aunt Mary 
sent had started to grow! Bobby didn’t have 
much spare time for two or three weeks, 
because Aunt Mary had sent so much, and 
when he and mamma had finished planting 
them the yard was well filled except for the 
space that they left for the clothes-reel, and 
some paths between the flower beds. 

Bobby was so well pleased that he told his 
teacher about this, and the joke was that he 
had forgotten all about the prize that the 
Village Improvement Society had offered. 
His teacher thought, of course, that he wished 
to enter the contest, and so she put his name 


down on the paper so that the visiting com- 


I am sure this little plant must be! 


mittee might go and see his garden ae 


the summer. 

Just before the Fourth of July, after school 
had closed, Bobby went up into the country 
to visit Aunt Mary, as he did every summer. 
At first he was worried for fear mamma 


} might have to work too hard in taking care 


of the garden, but at length he arranged with 
two of his chums who lived near by that they 
might have all the flowers they wanted and 
a third of the bulbs in the fall if they would 
keep that garden watered and weeded while 
Bobby was away on his vacation. 

Three times during the summer the 
flower-garden committee of the Improve- 
ment Society visited Bobby’s back yard, 
and I tell you they were pleased with what 
they saw. So in September, when Bobby 
went back to school, he was very much 
surprised one day to have Mrs. Smith come 
into the room and announce to his teacher 
and classmates that he had won the prize 
offered by the Village Improvement Society 
of the village. 

“What prize?” exclaimed Bobby, who 
had forgotten all about Mrs. Smith’s visit 
to his grade early in the spring, and he 
looked so surprised that everybody began 
to laugh. Then the teacher asked him to 
come to the front of the room, and she 
explained what it was. 

Perhaps it wasn’t a happy boy that went 
home that night and told his mother what 
had happened. He didn’t leave out any- 
thing at all, not even the fact that he had 
forgotten. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, as he finished 
telling mamma about it, “‘I really don’t 
think I deserve the prize, because it was 
Aunt Mary’s bulbs and Mr. Jones’s cannas 
that made our garden so _ nice.” 

“Ab,” replied mamma, ‘‘but you mustn’t 
forget the little plant that first popped up 
behind that old shoe.” 

“How do you suppose it got there?’’ asked 
Bobby. 

“T think the West Wind must have blown 
a seed there and it took root, so perhaps, 
after all, the West Wind deserved the prize.” 

Bobby agreed with mamma, but as they 
couldn’t very well give a five-dollar gold 
piece to the West Wind, Bobby kept it and 
told mamma that next year he could use it 
toward making their back-yard garden even 
more beautiful than it was this year.— 
Walter K.. Putney, in Mothers’ Magazine. 


How Robin’s Kite Learned to Fly. 


One cloudy, rainy day, little boy Robin 
said: “Oh, I feel so sick because it rains. I 
think I want to make a kite.”’ 

Grandmother lifted her spectacles from her 
nose and smiled with her twinkly blue eyes. 

“T know where there is a big sheet of 
strong wrapping-paper,” she said. 

Grandfather laid down his book. 

“JT can find some splints in the wood- 
basket for you,’’ he said. 

So Robin brought out his own pair of 
shiny scissors that hung on a nail in the — 


kitchen. He found his own little jar of 


paste. Then he spread out all his ree on 


snap, went the ocieort Seritcly. c 
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“Tam going out to fly my kite,” said little 

boy Robin. =~ 

_ Mother ‘helped him put on his red cap 
and his red mittens. Grandfather waved 
his hand from the kitchen window, and little 
boy Robin ran up and down the garden path 

_ with his new kite. But, oh, the kite would 
not fly at all! It just tramped along the 
_ ground after Robin, dragging its tail in the 
wet grass and looking very unhappy. 

“Tt hasn’t learned how to fly yet,’ said 

little boy Robin, “‘and I can’t show it how.” 


~e 


out two big tears. ; 

An old gray mole came along just then 
and stopped in front of Robin. 

“What’s up, little boy,” he said. 

“Oh,”’ sobbed Robin, ‘‘I have a little new 
kite and it doesn’t know how to fly.” 


a7" 
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“Tf I should be out when the wind goes by, 
I'll tell him. He teaches the kites to fly,” 


said the old gray mole. Then he hurried 
off to dig long tunnels under the garden beds 
and presently forgot all about his promise. 
Robin waited, but the wind did not come by. 

Pretty soon along came a cheerful brown 
sparrow. 
is “What is the trouble, little boy?” chirped 
the sparrow. 

“My kite doesn’t know haw to fly,” said 
little boy Robin. 

The cheerful sparrow began to hop up 
and down in the garden path in front of 
the kite.” He spread his wings and flapped 
them, and said:— 
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“This way and that way, just stand up and 


Thav's the way father taught me how to 
fly. ” 

The kite just lay very still, and presently 
the cheerful sparrow flew off to gather straw 
and hen’s feathers for a new nest. 

Little boy Robin cried two more tears, 

“until a withered last year’s leaf heard him 
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] and rustled,— 
: “Look at the tops of the garden trees, 
1 Something is coming—a new little breeze!” 


Robin looked up very high. Surely, the 
tops of the trees were moving. He kept very 
still, for he did not wish to frighten the new 
little breeze. At last down came the breeze 
to the ground and began tugging at the kite’s 
tail, but still the kite would not fly. Off 
went the breeze and came back with two 
_ other little breezes, who pushed and pulled, 
~ too; but the kite would not fly. 

“Jl make that kite fly if it takes me all day. 
_ Let’s go to the woods where the west wind’s 

_ at play,” - 

; said the first little breeze. 

So the three little breezes hurried off to 

fir d the old west wind, and they told him 

I about ie he in little boy Robin’s gar- 


1¢ Cet he rushed and 


an | plained. 


Then he sat down on a stone and squeezed 


s in ‘eat to show 


Why, it even wanted 


So Robin ran up and down the garden 
path with the kite flying high behind him. 
The old gray mole came out of his tunnel to 
see. The brown sparrow stopped with a bill 
full of nest stuff to watch. The withered 
last year’s leaf followed merrily along the 
path. And little boy Robin waved his red 
mitten to grandfather in the kitchen window 
to tell him that the little new kite had learned 
how to fly.—Caroline S. Bailey, in Kinder- 
garten Review. 


How the Bean Brothers Woke Up. 


“Here are five little Bean Brothers for you,”’ 
said mother one morning, dropping some- 
thing into Boykin’s hand. “They have 
been in bathing all night long.” 

“With their clothes on too,’ exclaimed 
Boykin; “their little white coats are all 
wrinkled.” 

“You'd better put them to bed right 
away,’ suggested mother. ‘‘Here’s a flower- 
pot on the sunny window-sill. The fresh 
soft earth will make a fine bed for the Bean 
Brothers. And if they have a good nap, 
who knows what will happen?”’ 

So Boykin put them to bed in the soft, 
brown earth and covered them up snugly. 
Day after day the Bean. Brothers slept 
soundly and showed not a single sign of 
waking up. Then one morning one Bean 
Brother poked up a tiny bit of slim green 
back, out from under the bedclothes, but 
his head he kept safe underneath. 

“Come, get up, you sleepyhead,” cried 
Boykin, and, taking hold of Bean Brother’s 
back, he pulled him straight out of bed. 

“Oh, see,” he called to mother, ‘‘Bean 
Brother has a leg, too, a long spindly one.”’ 

“Better put him back again, if you can, 
and let the others sleep a little longer. 
It’s not time for them to be up yet,” mother 
told him. 

Next day the other Bean Brothers had 
poked up their little bent backs too, but Boy- 
kin only watched them and sprinkled their 
bed with fresh water. Day by day the 
Bean Brothers pushed up their backs higher. 

“A funny way to get out of bed,’ declared 
Boykin; ‘‘they hump themselves up like 
green caterpillars.” 

Then one day the strongest of the Bean 
Brothers ventured to pull himself away from 
the warm bedclothes, but he could not stand 
up straight, and drooped his head sleepily. 

“Oh, see, mother,” cried Boykin, ‘‘Bean 
Brother has grown out of his. old coat and 
split it in two.” 

True enough, what Boykin had called 
Bean Brother’s coat before he had tucked 
him into bed was hanging in two pieces to 
his side. 

Pretty soon the other Bean Brothers 
pulled themselves out from under the bed- 
clothes. Then little by little they all 
straightened up and lifted their green plumy 
heads, The old- coats clinging to their 
sides shrank and shrivelled and_ finally 
, | dropped off altogether. 

Boykin picked” up two of the wrinkled 
bits. 

‘His coat is all worn out,’’ said he. 
“He won't need it again,” mother ex- 
<ee ‘it was a peor coat in its 
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‘to go on farther. You can’t think how it. 
tugged and tugged. 


kept Bean Brother warm when he was a 
tiny baby, but it gave him food so that he 


could grow into this nice tall Bean plant.’ oy 
“And will he always live in this flower- ¥ 
pot?” asked Boykin. 6 Se 
“No,” answered mother; “when he is = 


stronger we will take him and his four 
brothers out of this bed and put them in © 
a corner of our big garden, where you can 
watch them.’—Rebecca Deming Moore, in 4 
Mothers’ Magazine. ne 


The Bishop and the Waffles. ae Fis 


It would indeed be a queer bishop who a 
could not tell a good story on himself. The vis 
late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky was wont Cour 
to relate with much relish an interesting 
experience which he once had in connection . 
with wafiles, ae | 

At a fine old Virginia homestead where + 
he was a frequent guest the waffles’ were 
always remarkably good. 

One morning, as breakfast drew near an 
end, the tidy little linen-coated black boy who 
served at table approached Bishop Dudley 
and asked in a low voice,— 

“Bishop, won’t y’ have ’n’er waffle?”’ f2 

“Ves,” said the genial bishop, ‘‘I believe =. 
I will.” 

“Dey ain’ no mo’,’”’ then said the nice 
little black boy. 

“Well,” exclaimed the surprised reverend 
gentleman, “if there aren’t any more waffles, 
what made you ask me if I wanted another 
one?”’ 5 

“Bishop,” exclaimed the little black boy, 

“vou’s done et ten a’ready, an’ I t’ought 
y’ wouldn’t want no mo’,’’—Lippincott’s. 


While visiting in New York City, a lady 
asked the little son of her friend, ‘‘ Johnny, 
do you like going to school?’ ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’’ answered the truthful urchin, 
“and I like coming home, too; but I don’t 
like staying there between times.’’—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Lulu’s mother heard a great splashing in 
the bathroom, and upon investigating found 
her little daughter standing by the partially 
filled tub in a very bedraggled condition. 

“Why, you see,” Lulu explained, ‘‘I’ve 
been trying to tread water, like cousin Joe, 
and it’s no fool’s job, let me tell you.’’—New ‘ 
York Times. ; 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, o« in 
homes more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them, All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. j 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet ¢ j 
constant demands for service. 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
pint eg ge! ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, , 
, Rev. CHRISTOPHER | R. ELIOT. 3 


Lincoln Di M.D., Mrs. Phi Fh De Normandie, 3 
George We Pex Nathaniel T. r, Dudley L. Pick- ; 
Syda ae Sa ieesits Williams, M.D rae hI 
. Snow, os . -D. er 
PAREE B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, J 
279 Tremont Street, , Masa. Dog 
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_ ing of a boy’s name. 


name. 


-a verse from the New Testament?” 


REV. CHARLES 7. BILLINGS. 


i. 
Among the materials that parents might 


use with their children are nineteen admir- 


able Bible games adapted by Mrs. Hastings 
for Sunday afternoons. These games not 
only quicken the minds of the children, but 


also deepen their interest in the Bible in an 


extremely interesting and natural way. Any 
one of these games might prove a source of 
entertainment and instruction. I have time 
to mention only four. One is entitled ‘‘See- 
ing Pictures.”” One person begins by saying: 


/ “J see a picture of a very beautiful maiden. 


She is in a field,” ete., giving a description 
of Ruth. The person who guesses the pict- 
ure first starts the next picture. Another 
game is entitled ‘‘Bible Names.” This is 
a simple game enjoyed by the younger chil- 
dren. One of the number says: “I am think- 
It is a Bible name. 
What isit?” Or: “I am thinking ofa girl’s 
It is a Bible name. What is it?”’ 
The children will begin with Adam or Eve 
and name every name they can remember 
until the correct one is found. ‘This necessi- 
tates study from the children, and they are 
fond of seeking not only the name but the 
story connected. Still another is called 
“Questions and Answers.’”’ In the centre of 
the table have wooden or paper or cardboard 
alphabet letters. On slips of paper have 
such questions as the following written: 
“Who can give a king’s name in the Bible, a 
city or town mentioned in the Bible, a flower 
mentioned in the Bible, a tree mentioned in 
the Bible, a boy’s or a man’s name, a girl’s 
or a woman’s name, an animal mentioned 
in the Bible, a verse from the Old Testament, 
One 
person takes a letter from the pile and reads 


his slip in connection with the letter that he 


draws. If, for example, he has drawn the 
letter J, he reads from his slip, ‘‘Name a city 
mentioned in the Bible that begins with J.” 
The one who calls out the answer first cap- 
tures the letter. They proceed in turn, and 
the one who gets the most letters wins. 
Another game is called ‘ Bible Characters.” 
One person says, ‘I am a Bible character.” 


_ The rest of the company question until they 
find out who; but they must not ask, 


“Are 
you David?” ‘Are you Ruth?” but, ‘Are 
you a man or woman?” “Are you found in 
the Old or New Testament?” “ Did you build 
an ark?” “Did you care for your father’s 
sheep?” “Did you have a coat of many 
colors?”’ The questions will gradually lead 
to the character selected, and some one will 
cry out the name of the character you have 
chosen. 

For the use of the parents Mrs. Hastings 
prepared also a list of excellent stories se- 
lected for their spiritual or moral value, such 


ae as “‘The King who never was seen,’’ by Mrs. 
Charles A. Lane, from ‘“‘The First Book of 


Religion”; or the legend of Saint Christo- 
pher; or “How Cedric became a Knight,” 
by Elizabeth Harrison. These are stories for 
the kindergarten age. There are also for the 


_ kindergarten and for the third, fourth, and 


fifth grades, stories of loyalty, self-sacrifice, 
and courage in children, like ‘‘Dora, the 


Little Girl of the Lighthouse,” ‘The Little 
Hero of Harlem,” 


and ‘‘Grace Darling’’; 


a Fire,”’ by Charles T. Hill; for the seventh 
grade, Greeley’s ‘‘ True Tales of Arctic Hero- 
ism,” and ‘Ethics for Children,” by Ella 
Lyman Cabot, a book to be used in all grades 
as well as in the home; for the eighth grade, 
‘‘Where Love is, there God is also,’’ by Tol- 
stoi, translated by N. H. Dole, “‘Story of my 
Life,’ by Helen Keller, ‘‘Rollcall of Honor,” 
heroes of nineteen centuries, compiled by 
Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch; for the high 
school, ‘‘T'wenty-three Tales,’’ by Tolstoi, 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ Chronicle 
of the Schoenberg-Cotta Family’; biog- 
raphies of men and women who, through 
great difficulties, made their lives an inspi- 
ration to those who followed them—‘ A New 
England Girlhood,” by Lucy Larcom, ‘Up 
from Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Washington, 
“The Promised Land,” by Mary Antin; 
stories of men and women who tried to bring 
about better conditions, such as Florence 
Nightingale and Josephine Shaw Lowell. 

The Committee asked Miss Johnson to 
select fifteen hymns that children ought to 
know, and it asked for fifteen rather than 
fifty, hoping that all our children might get 
familiar with these that have been so chosen. 
Even to the undeveloped mind, as Miss. 
Johnson says, they bring the spiritual vision 
and meaning which rational prose explana- 
tions fail to give. We tell even the smallest 
child the Christmas story of the Wise Men 
who followed the star, but we shrink before 
our inability to convey even the simplest idea 
of the fundamental and eternal meaning of 
the lovely legend. But turn to ‘Watchman, 
tell us of the night,’’ with the magic of its 
poetry, its rhythm, its picture of the suffering, 
longing world, the baffled wise man, the 
guiding vision, and the great light comes 
before us, and we, too, follow the Magi; 
and after the vision the actuality. ‘‘’The 
Lord is my Shepherd” teaches care, comfort, 
protection eternally; and, lest we forget the 
symbol, the ideal is to be found in the hymn 
“In the cross of Christ I glory’’; and the 
thought that. Jesus lived as well as died to 
help and teach is in ‘‘O Thou great Friend to 
all the sons of men.’’ Would we find God 
in the Old Testament, turn to ‘‘ When Israel, 
of the Lord beloved’’; or God in nature, 
“The spacious firmament on high’; or 
more perfect communion with God, “‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” ‘‘Lead, kindly Light,” 
“O Life that maketh all things new”’; for 
ethical visions, ‘How happy is he we or 
taught”; for service and brotherly love, 
“When thy heart with joy o’erflowing’’; 
for kinship with great souls, “One holy 
Church of God appears.” 

Miss Dadmun contributed a very attrac- 
tive, stimulating, and helpful report, en- 
titled “A Portfolio of Pictures for Sunday 
Afternoon.” I have time for only a brief and 
very inadequate summary of it. “The chil- 
dren of our age,” she says, “‘are seeing many 
pictures, and the liberal circulation of our 
best work is an untold advantage. The 
Perry Pictures reproduce the art of the past 
ages at surprisingly low cost. To make the 
finest pictures familiar we select some to be 
associated with the home as the mother’s 
influence is associated with it. Constant 
and repeated impressions of these tend to 
make children love them and develop true 


taste. I would have,” continues Miss Dad-| 
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I would look them over with him. and ‘ 
him what they mean. 


a character fitting for Sunday afternoons; 


that is, they should have a direct influence | 


on the child’s religious development. A re- 
ligiously radiating picture is not necessarily 
one with a religious subject,—one, for in- 
stance, illustrating some Scriptural event. 
But to teach a child that beauty is one of 
God’s gifts, to make him feel God, the spirit 
of life expressing itself beautifully through 
the soul of man, is to create in him an atti- 
tude which will lead to nobility of conduct. 
The pictures chosen are all vital pictures. 
They express life in all its ideal forms, and 
life which at some point touches the life of 
the child.’ Here are some of those she 
names :— 

Pictures suitable for children from three to 
seven years old: Madonnas, especially by 
Raphael, Whistler’s ‘Portrait of my 
Mother’’; — pictures of protection and 
strength, Titian’s ‘‘St. Christopher,’ Mi- 
chael Angelo’s ‘‘ David,’ Abbott Thayer’s 
“Caritas”; pictures of children, “The Age 
of Innocence” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘St. 
John the Baptist’? by Donatello; story 
pictures, “‘The Flight into Egypt” by Fra 
Angelico, ‘‘The Presentation of the Virgin 
in the Temple” by Titian. 

Pictures for children from seven to twelve 
years: Great buildings with simple archi- 
tectural principles, The Pyramids, Greek 
temples, especially the Parthenon, with the 
story of Pallas Athene; pictures of Land- 
seer’s Dogs, for the companionship of ani- 
mals; pictures of children, Hofmann’s 
“Christ in the Temple,” Whistler’s ‘‘ Little 
Rose”’; story pictures, ‘‘ The Tribute Money” 
by Titian, “The Holy Grail,” the Abbey 
pictures in the Boston Public Library. 

From twelve years to twenty: Ideals for 
girls, Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial at 
Wellesley College; ideals for boys, the Lin- 
coln statue at Chicago by Saint-Gaudens; 
service, ‘‘Christ and the Rich Young Man”’ 
by Hofmann; poetry and prophesy, The 
Prophets by John Sargent and Michael 
Angelo; View of the Poets’ Corner in West- 
minster Abbey; Brotherhood, “‘’The Gleaners”’ 
by J. F. Millet; temples made with hands, the 
Gothic Cathedrals, especially Amiens; out- 
door worship, ‘‘ The Angelus” by Millet. 

“These pictures are only suggestive of types 
suitable for the groups. The list may be 
enlarged or changed according to the taste 
of the parent.” 

Mrs. Beatley secured from Mr. Everett J. 
Harrington, organist of the Church of the 
Disciples, a list of twelve pieces of classical 
music suitable for Sunday afternoons. On 
this list are the following: Gavotte in G 
minor, J. S. Bach; Sonata, Opus 2, No. 1, 


Beethoven; Songs without Words, Mendels-— 
Sonatas, Mozart; Album pi i 


sohn; 
Opus 124, Schumann. 


Mrs. Beatley also chose, at the request: ob. k 


protection; “The ‘Village ‘Bla 
Longfellow, which gives a 
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mate acquaintance; and they should be of 
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toby ‘Wordsworth, a joyous picture of nature 
with its cheering effect upon the mind; 


_ bers of the Committee think we have made 


- ble; admit the fact that in my path lie both 


“fifty years ago existed in almost all our 
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condition both of social and religious peace, 
industrial and educational progress, and 
| spiritual health. When, years ago, in New 
York City, we had sectarian schools, the 
‘boys of one sect amused themselves by 
pounding and stoning the boys of other 
sects; and, as they grew to manhood, 
carried into social and political life the 
prejudices and antagonisms of their school- 
days. Righteousness is not to be crammed 
into people by: memorizing manuals of ethics; 
nor spiritually to be guaranteed by the 
recitation of creeds. 

But if we cannot get religion into educa- 
tion by formal doctrinal instruction in the 
schools, how can we? I answer, By a 
simpler and more effective way. By the 
spirit of religion in the teacher; by the 
inspiration of the master’s example and 
enthusiasm for truth and _ righteousness; 
by the training of a well-ordered school life. 
Let us cease trying to lift up devotion by 
the mechanical screws’ and jacks of school 
formalisms; and let it grow freely in the 
heart, quickened by the sunshine of human 
affection. Religion ought to pervade and 
sweeten education as the lump of sugar 
does the cup of tea. When a teacher is a 
live Christian, and is possessed by the 
quickening sense of the high destiny of 
man, the splendor of life, the communion 
of the divine spirit, and the immortality of 
the soul, he cannot fail to inspire his pupils 
with some of that earnestness of spirit 
which is the essence of the consecrated life. 

All the commandments of the Decalogue 
are laws of nature and harmonious social 
living; and a wide-awake teacher will have 
plenty of opportunity to inculcate them by 
concrete examples. Daily he will improve 
the manifold occasions open to him to point 
out to the boys and girls under his charge 
the supreme importance of noble character. 
He will show them, after the Socratic method 
and the analysis of concrete cases, that what 
a man puts into his life, that and no more 
he may expect to get out of it; that in a 
universe of law, coarseness and laziness and 
irreverence will never procure man’s respect; 
that the growth of a soul is of more worth 
than the acquisition of fortune or fame; 
that our business in the world is not to get 
something, but to be and do something; 
and that ‘‘the person who makes self and 
self’s happiness the first consideration in 
undertaking to breast the current of God’s 
order, has against him the forces of the 
world; while he who makes humanity and 
duty his first thought has God for a co-worker, 
and is carried forward by the deep currents 
of the universe.” 

That feeling of reverence and consecration 
is the feeling of the true educator. Better 
and more spiritualizing than any formal 
exercise of prayer or Bible-reading is it for 
the teacher thus to make his pupil catch 
from his own vitalized faith a living con- 
viction of their divine origin and their in- 
tended partnership with the Holy Spirit in 
enlightening and helping forward the human 
race, 

As education thus needs religion to com- 
plete it, so does religion need education. 

What odium have the geologists, the 
biologists, and the astronomers had to bear 
in the minds of unenlightened Christians. 
Even within a few years two noted preachers 
|have denounced our universities as places 


John G. Whittier, a| 
ctu [ jena girl cocitenies 
I wandered lonely as a cloud,” 


“The Fatherland” by James Russell Lowell, 
breathing of freedom and _ brotherhood; 
“The Chambered Nautilus” by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, teaching the soul’s expanding 
growth; “Ring out, Wild Bells” by Tenny- 
son, the promise of the growing ideals of an 
advancing Christ and a nobler world. 
Valuable as all this material is, the mem- 


but a beginning of this work, and we feel it 
should not stop here. It is too important. 
We believe that a commission should be ap- 
pointed by the president of this Society to 
continue this work of bringing the home and 
the Sunday-school in closer relations and to 
induce in the home a deeper consideration 
for the religious development of the children. 


_For Reflection. 


Let me pause now and then in the hurry 
of life to realize what I am, whither bound, 
and what progress I am making: believe in 
my possible self in wonder that pulses with 
appreciation, quickens into resolution, leaps 
to the attempt, and presses steadily on 
toward a more and more certain arrival; 
accept the way and its toil as the blessing 
of personal opportunity, not the curse of 
bootless labor; suffer the impossible to go 
without regret, and allow the possible a little 
less than all my time, that life may be a 
dignified advance rather than a wild scram- 


helps and hindrances, but let me judge the 
storms by their direction, not by their fury, 
and measure proffered aid beside my need 
rather than against my pride; and so, walk- 
ing with level eyes that can as well appre- 
ciate the beauties of the way as avoid its 
pitfalls, while never losing sight of the road 
itself or sense of that which waits at its 
end, let me keep the road home.—Herbert J. 
Wyckoff. 


Religion in Education. 


The great universities of Europe, as is well 
known, were founded in the shadow of the 
cloister, and designed to train their pupils 
for the work of teaching religion. Our 
American Harvard, as its motto, ‘‘ Christo 
et Ecclesiae,’ indicates, had a similar origin 
and purpose. Within thirty years of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, education had been 
made compulsory in almost all New England; 
and this was done, as the law specifically 
declared, to circumvent “that old deluder 
Satan, who seeks to keep men from the use 
of the Scriptures by persuading them from 
the use of tongues.” 

This close association of religion and edu- 
cation was in harmony with that unity of 
church and state which two hundred and 


lies, as it does to-day in so many Euro- 
pean states and almost every Oriental land. 
The | fathers of ape paenedalit carefully come 


theologians have looked on the seats of 


. 
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men—‘“dens of demons,” so mischievous 
are they, it was said; and even more cautious 


education with suspicion, as places as 
chilling and inhospitable to faith as lofty . 
Alpine ranges are to life. St 

Doubtless, there are cases where modern ‘ . 
knowledge, too quickly taken in, has frozen 


the genial current of the soul. A noted 
financier has said, ‘‘What the market suffers ‘ gs 
from is too many undigested securities.’’ So ; ch 
what many modern sceptics and so-called ees 
advanced thinkers suffer from is ‘‘too mee | eg 
undigested sciences.’ : ot 
Education cannot be prejudicial to true ~ r ~ 
religion. What has suffered at the hands of mg 
education has been the obsolete metaphysics at 
and traditional dogmas which have auda- 2) 3. 
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ciously assumed that they and they alone 
constituted religious truth. The outgrown 
science and decrepit Biblical exposition of 
less enlightened generations which have 
bolstered themselves up on a few Scripture 
texts to save themselves from the con- 
demnation that more thorough investiga- — - 
tion has pronounced upon them—these are 
the things that have suffered from the light 
of education. The best remedy for the 
dangerous ferment of the new education is yas 
homeceopathic; a little more and a little more i 
of the same stimulant; not less knowledge, : 
but more thorough and comprehensive | es 
knowledge. If the Bible be the very Word — : 
of God, then we ought to utilize all the + Ix 
resources of the latest scholarship to under- ; 
stand the exact shade of meaning in every 
word of the original. : 

The new studies of the Old Testament, ea 
discovering for us the various documents, i 


Jehovistic, Elohistic, and Priestly Code, 
out of which our book of Genesis was woven sr 
together, give a natural evolution to it that : — 
relieves it of its old incredibilities, and seed 
surrounds it with new interest. N54 
Shall we condemn this Higher Criticism, Nas 
root and branch, because Dr. Fossil dislikes ae 


it, and the young misses whom he installs , 
as Sunday-school teachers never heard of it? = ve 
Rather let Dr. Fossil buy a modern intro- 
duction to the Bible, and learn what nine- 
teenth-century scholarship has discovered; At 
and then let him teach his teachers some of — 7 
the A, B, C of the new science of the Script- : 
ures; and, however much tempted he may 
be to fill the gaps in his Sunday-school with | 
incompetent hands, let him summon up as “ 
much sense of responsibility, at least, as an paren 
average city Board of Education shows. 
As Dr. Henderson has vigorously said, ‘To 
permit persons to teach in the name of God 
on Sunday who would never be permitted ry 
to teach in the name of the town on Monday # 
is a shocking form of irreligion.” 

No one who would know God can half 
know him unless he knows the laws and 
works that in Nature and history and = | 
human life God has so patiently wrought - 
out. The hieroglyphics on the rock, which . 
the geologist deciphers, are not of his in- © ‘ 4 
vention. Modern knowledge finds them in ‘sth 
Nature because they are in Nature; and 


unless we go back to the polytheism of ~ 
paganism or the dualism of the Parsees— ¥ 
we must say that they are in Nature because = 
of the creation or permission of the one tint 


Every law a aah 
? 


God who is the author of all. 
that science can unravel, every natural or 
human phenomenon that education instructs _ 


es Bt, 


* stars and the new reconstructions of the 


- .not before supposed. 


- perilous than uneducated religion. 


“ of American church life. 


us in, is an expression of God’s nature and | 


_ has some divine message to man. These 
‘later revelations through the rocks and the 


Bible, such as Assyriology and modern 
criticism have effected, may disclose the 
divine hand as acting in ways that we had 
They may compel 
theology to revise more than one of her 
dogmatic schemes; but this revision should 


be received as given by God’s own hand, and 


as simply bringing us nearer the divine reality 
and truth. 

Nothing is more beneficent than educated 
religion, and contrarywise, few things are more 
“Place 

a well-meaning dunce at the North Pole,” 
as Lowell once said, ‘‘and yet he will con- 
trive to trip up somebody.” 

No one can be a fool in anything, and 
least of all in religion, without working mis- 
chief to his fellows. Religion when not 
united with understanding almost always 
runs into superstition. If you would see 
the practical outcome of uneducated faith, 
look at the self-mutilations of the Hindu 
fakirs; the praying-mills of the Buddhists; 
the cruelties of the Inquisition. Hear 
Simon de Montfort in his merciless bigotry 
erying, ‘““God will know his own,” as he 
slaughtered indiscriminately the unfortunate 
Albigenses, orthodox as well as heretic, with 
impartial ferocity. Or recall, in our own 
State and day, such a caricature of humanity 
as that pious father who a few years ago 
knocked his young son down every night for 
not saying his prayers; and then wondered 
why his boy did not love religion. 

“Tet in the light.’ Such were the last 
words of the greatest of German poets, the 
master of profound thought, Goethe. Yes, 
let in the light; the light of education, 
criticism, science, reason, philosophy. ‘The 
more we have of it, the more clearly shall 
God’s truth be known; and the more fully 
will the vital spirit of religion be released 


: _ from the husks of transient tradition, and 
the letter that so often killeth faith——Dr. 


James T. Bixby, in The Christian Work. 


The Loyson Convalescent Soldiers 
. Hospital in Paris. 


Mrs. Loyson writes under date of June 9:— 


_,. “T have just received your letter with the 


check, together with Mr. Sanborn’s kind 
article. How wonderful is the generosity of 
the American people! This faithful monthly 
remittance has been such a help to me—the 
very groundwork of my activity. From 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes and the ladies of the 
Concord War Relief Volunteer Committee 
has come a second package, the contents of 
which are most welcome.” 

Mrs. LLoyson also communicates informa- 
~ tion anxiously desired concerning the present 
condition of a wounded German prisoner, 

Prof. Carl Bornhausen, of the University of 
~ Marburg, who has been taken from a military 


aS ~ hospital at Rochefort to be interned at the 


prison-camp of Mougres, Hérault, France. 
Prof. Bornhausen visited the United States 
_a few years since and has made a special study 
His recovery will 
_ be welcome news to his friends in this country. 
She adds:— 

“Blind hatred is” — rampant over here, 


and even the least ‘educated soldiers I have 


a distinction between eee Z 


German ( ment and the German 
people. Gas ( the words most frequent on 
their lips i is LGes sont des hommes comme nous’ 
(They are men like us). But they feel that 
they are fighting for justice, and whatever 
hardships they have to face they say they are 
willing to bear them, ‘puisgue c'est pour 
Dieu et la Patrie’ (since ’tis for God and 
country). This they write me from Verdun 
under the terrific bombarding.” 


Previously a - op SSO $1,654.80 
Isaac SpraguenJeariae. salto. soci esac 5.00 
Isabella 1. \Grantsgte <aiycce sens as as ots as 5.00 


An Easter offering... _ oe eee 
M. W. Allen geet. 10.00 


Milton Reed (additional)... SA ee 3.00 
PhiladelpHia Praem@eep.. so. sa... es occe ene 25.00 
E. S. Stackpole (additional) 25.00 
C. M. B. (additional)......... 10.00 
Adelina "Willis rermeeee. sss ss: 25.00 
War Relief Committee, Concord ddi ional) . 25.00 
Caroline B. Shaw (additional) ............... 5.00 
ae TPs ViICRERVEE Gs hc cc sis oss s ese 10.00 
A. Pi C2x Tete te Ses de.. cote ates cele 2.00 
MyT-pWe se oe Soc. sca scan 2.00 

Concord, Mass., War Relief Committee (addi- 
tiona Sie: 5 SRE lak we bles vives 25.00 
Mrs. A. L. Wendte (additional) ............. 25.00 
E. So Ballard ape Wiss cscs eo cscascces 5.00 
Mrs: WC: Bornes. fa. 8. ss. ects 20.00 
$1,884.80 


Further contributions may be sent to the 
undersigned, who will promptly forward 
them. 

Mrs. A. L. WENDTE, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


The issue of the Charter constituting the 
School of Oriental Studies marks a distinct 
onward step in the improvement of the 
educational system of this country, and also 
removes a stain from the reputation of the 
British Government and nation. More- 
over, it affords satisfactory proof that, 
although the official coach moves so slowly 
as at times to cause those who are interested 
in its progress almost to despair, it neverthe- 
less eventually reaches its goal, more espe- 
cially if its driver is constantly subject to the 
pressure of outside public opinion. It is, 
indeed, little short of a public scandal that 
while for a long time past Germany, Austria, 
France, Russia, and Italy have possessed 
establishments where Oriental languages are 
taught, Great Britain, with her three hundred 
and fifty millions of Asiatic and African 
subjects, and her huge trade with the East, 
involving a turnover of more than two 
hundred millions a year, should have lagged 
behind, and should not long ago have estab- 
lished any adequate system for instructing 
British administrative and commercial agents 
in either the languages, customs, religions, or 
history of the populations with whom they 
were destined to be brought in contact. 

As usually happens in this country, the 
first impulse toward the inauguration of an 
improved state of things came, not from the 
Government, but from the public. In 
December, 1906, the then Prime Minister 
(Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) was ap- 
proached by representatives of all the leading 
‘societies which, in different capacities, are 
concerned in Eastern affairs. 
that “in London there is no properly organ- 
ized School providing instruction in Oriental 
languages. The efficient teaching which is 
given is due to the efforts of scattered Colleges 
and Societies whose finances are heavily 
bodes Bat other charges, with the result Ji 


They set forth. 
happens, it is pushed to an extreme point, te 


more than sar orton = their — to t he 
teaching of their subjects. ‘The number gey.4 
students who avail themselves of the existing — 
facilities is very limited, and would be 
largely increased if due recognition were 
given to these studies.” 

The result of these representations was that 
a powerful committee was appointed, under 
the presidency of Lord Reay, to whose un- 
tiring efforts in the cause much of the ulti- 
miate success is due, to report on the subject. 
The committee found that, so far from a 
knowledge of the vernacular languages having 
increased of late among Englishmen resi- 
dent in the East, the tendency was rather 
in the opposite direction. This, at all events 
in so far as India is concerned, will surprise 
no one whose Indian experience is not of 
recent date. The régime of the old East 
India Company was, without doubt, in 
many respects very defective, but it possessed 
certain merits. Of these, one of the chief 
was that, by reason of the absence of rapid 
communication with Europe, the semi- 
patriarchal forms of government which still 
existed in many parts of the country, and 
other causes, the agents of the company made 
their permanent homes in India, and lived 
among the people far more than is at 
present the case. 

Another circumstance which, in India, has 


tended to discourage the study of the vernacu- 


lar languages among Englishmen is the 
growth of a large class of Indians who have 
acquired a thorough knowledge of English. 
It might, at first sight, be thought that, from 
an administrative point of view, this would be 
an advantage; and so to a limited extent 
it is; but it is a very doubtful advantage. 
It prevents English officials from being 
brought into close contact with the Indians. 
Mr. Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, who was at one 
time member of the India Council, stated 
that “the curse of India is the number of 
people who come between the district officer 
and the people.” But there is another and 
more formidable obstacle, based on racial 
prejudice and conceit, which often stands in 
the way of acquiring linguistic efficiency. I 
cannot say that in the course of my own 
experience I have ever come across one of my 
countrymen who, in the words of Sir Valentine 
Chirol, “considered it rather bad form to 
sweat at ‘beastly Chinese’”’; but Sir Adam 
Block, speaking with a prolonged experience 
and deep knowledge of the Near East, was 
unquestionably right when he said that “‘our 
British communities try to live exactly the 
same life as they live over here [2.e., in 
England], and to shut themselves off entirely 
from the natives.’’ It must be admitted that 
this social exclusiveness, which is everywhere 
a marked characteristic of British demeanor, © 
however stupid and prejudiced it may ap- 

pear, carries with it this advantage, that those 

special qualities which tend to the creation 

of an Imperial race are preserved intact. 

An Englishman rarely becomes either me 
Orientalized, or, I may add, Levantinized. — 
On the other hand, when, as not unfrequently _ - 


it connotes the fatal defect, which is speci 
prominent in cases where the | ze of 
are anole or iii i of 
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came | > under the consideration 


~ cay Pdedinet e an ‘Hastern- career shauta 


~ receive preliminary instruction in Oriental 
languages before leaving this country, or 
whether reliance should wholly be placed on 
their aptitude to “pick up” the vernacular 
languages after they had arrived at their 
respective destinations. With a very few 
exceptions, among whom Sir Ernest Satow 
was the most distinguished, all the witnesses 
examined by the committee were strongly in 
favor of preliminary instruction being afforded 
in England. In the East, the difference 


between the language ordinarily used by 


the educated and that used by the unedu- 
cated classes is far greater than that which 
exists, for instance, between an Oxford pro- 
fessor and an East Anglian ploughboy. I 
remember that on one occasion a distinguished 
Indian judge visited Cairo. He was able to 
converse fluently in Koranic Arabic with the 
Ulema of the El Azhar University, but would 
have experienced much difficulty in convey- 
ing his meaning to the driver of a cab picked 
up in the streets of Cairo or Alexandria. Of 
course, a thorough colloquial knowledge, 
which can only be acquired on the spot, is 
essential from both the administrative and 
commercial points of view. Sir Valentine 
Chirol cited in his evidence the striking case 
‘of an Englishman who, “by acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the vernaculars of 
Southern China, became a commercial 
traveller for Coats’, the big thread people, 
and did an enormous business for them 
there.” But an acquaintance with the 
language of the educated classes is also very 
necessary, not only for those who wish to 
study Eastern history and literature, but 
also for those who are solely engaged in the 
work of administration. It is easy to raise a 
laugh at the inflated English occasionally 
used by the Bengali Babu or the Egyptian 
Effendi. A work such as the Life of the late 
Justice Onocool Chunder Mookerjee, which 
still lives in the memories of the older race 
of Anglo-Indians, is certainly provocative of 
good-natured merriment. But we are per- 


haps rather too apt to forget the effect 


produced on the mind of a high-class and 
cultivated Eastern when he is addressed by 
an Englishman, who is at best only his social 
equal, and, it may be, is sometimes his social 


- inferior, in an Arabic or Hindustani which 


bears even less relation to the language he is 


accustomed to use than a speech delivered by 


Lord Rosebery or Lord Curzon does to the 
dialect of a London costermonger. 
I can quote a couple of instances within 
my personal experience illustrative of the 
political value to be attached to knowledge of 
this description. On one occasion, I had to 
make an important speech at Khartum deal- 
ing with a number of administrative and 
educational questions. The Sudanese not- 
ables, who were assembled to meet me, were 
most anxious to hear the views of the British 
Sb sh sy tee on these subjects. I wrote out 
a prepared speech in language such 
I show shave used to an audience of 
en. I was fortunately 
by an Oriental secretary (Mr. 
who was a master both of col- 


i 


money will be forthcoming. 


beets 

gratified as ee bibles of my remarks, | 
but their effect was enormously enhanced by 
the polished Arabic in which they were 
delivered, and which they heard with un- 
disguised astonishment from the mouth of 
an Englishman. 

To quote another instance, I can well 
remember the first occasion on which, having 
acquired a knowledge of Turkish, very im- 
perfect, indeed, but still rising somewhat 
above the ordinary colloquial standard of 
the uneducated classes, I ventured to address 
Mukhtar Pasha in his own language. It 
was a revelation to me. He expressed his 
ideas with a thoroughness, an eloquence, and, 
as it certainly appeared to me, a frankness 
which were conspicuously absent in former 
conversations when he had been obliged to 
have recourse to very Falting French. 

This kind of knowledge can best be acquired 
in England. A young man, when once 
embarked on the actual business of Indian, 
Chinese, or Egyptian affairs, has little time 
for study, and is very prone to content him- 
self with acquiring such a smattering of the 
colloquial language as will suffice for ordinary 
purposes, but which is wholly insufficient for 
enabling him to deal with political or ad- 
ministrative problems of a high order. Lord 
Reay’s committee, therefore, very wisely 
decided to recommend the foundation of an 
Oriental School in this country. 

Lord Reay’s committee reported in 1908. 
A departmental committee was then named 
by the Secretary of State for India in order 
to elaborate the details of the~ proposed 
scheme. The main difficulty was to find a 
suitable site. After some lengthy negotia- 
tions, the London Institution, situated in 
Finsbury Circus and valued at not less than 
from £150,000 to £200,000, was acquired. 
The Government gave a sum of from £20,000 
to £25,000 in order to enable the necessary 
repairs and alterations to be made. ‘The 
annual income required to place the new 
School on a thoroughly satisfactory footing 
will be about £14,000 a year. His Majesty’s 
Government has promised to contribute 
£4,000 and the Government of India £1,250 
a year. It is thought probable that the 
London County Council will contribute 
£1,000 a year to the School on certain 
conditions. Further, Sir Montagu Turner, 
with the help of a city committee, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining promises of certain sub- 
scriptions. The students’ fees, also, will 
amount toaconsiderablesum. On the whole, 
it is estimated that a balance of from £5,000 
to £6,000 a year has to be found either 
through the medium of private subscriptions 
or by an increase of the Government grant. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that this 
In the mean 
while, the activity of the new body will have 
to be curtailed to the extent of temporarily 
abandoning instruction in such languages 
as are, comparatively speaking, non-essential. 
A satisfactory start has, however, been made. 
The governing body consists of twenty-six 
members. ‘The principal Government offices, 
universities, and leading commercial institu- 
tions will be adequately represented. The 
Government nominees are Sir John Hewett 
and Mr. Hartog, at present Academic registrar 
of the London University. It would have 
been impossible to make better selections. 
Sir John Hewett has a wide experience of 
| Kastern administration. Mr. Hartog was 
the secretary of Lord Reay’s committee, and 


false: oF the departmental committee which = 
was subsequently appointed. The creation 


of the new School is largely due to the energy, 
intelligence, and perseverance that he has 
displayed in the pursuit of an object which 
he has keenly at heart. 

A brief allusion must be made to one further 
point of great importance. Linguistic knowl- 


Deaths. 


WHITING.—In North Cambridge, June 24, Harriet L. 
widow of George F. Whiting. 


JOSEPH OTIS OSGOOD. 


Our church in Plainfield, N.J., has suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of Joseph Otis Osgood, which came 
“at an instant,” at Newark, June 28, 1916. Mr. Osgood 
was born Dec. 28, 1848, at Cohasset, Mass., where his 
father, Rev. Joseph Osgood, S.T.D., served as minis- 
ter fifty-six years. Rev. Gecrge Osgood was his 
uncle, and one of his brothers is Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of 
Brattleboro, Vt. Mr. Osgood was a well-known railway 
engineer. He built the tracks through the Royal Gorge 
in Colorado. He did notable engineering work in many 
parts of the country. He was for some while chief engineer 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. For 
sixteen years he had been, at the time of his death, chief 
engineer of the Central Railroad of New Jersey.’ The 
men with whom he had worked in these his last but perhaps 
most productive years—the high officials of the road, and 
particularly the men of his own department—came from 
New York in a body to attend the funeral service, which 
was held in the church. 

Mr. Osgood became a resident of Plainfield just at the 
time when the movement to form a Unitarian society in 


Plainfield was begun, and at once took an active part in» 


it, serving on the Building Committee. For many years 
he had been a member of the Board of Trustees. From 
first to last he was a loyal, faithful churchman, illustrating 
what it is first to give one’s self to a cause. He always 
was in his place in the pew and on time. He was a regular 
member of the minister’s class in the Sunday-school. 
He lent a hand wherever he could. He was both a con- 
scientious and a cheerful giver. He took and read the 


‘Christian Register, and gave, substantial evidence of his 


interest in the work of our churches. He was “given to 
hospitality” and to the doing of little kindnesses. He was 
a helpful counsellor. 


served his day and generation well. FB. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” ; 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


ro RENT.—Modern 1o-room cottage in Berkshire 
Hills, thoroughly furnished. Modern improvements. 
Garage if desired. Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Berkshire, Mass. 


FARM IN THE BEAUTIFUL BERK- 


NA 
O SHIRES.—Board furnished; excellent table with 
plenty of fresh vegetables and cream; beautiful surround- 
ings; modern improvements. es end automobile parties 
a specialty, Address Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Crestalbon 
Farm, Berkshire, Mass. 


He was a clean, strong man, who © 


. 


one is very 7 valuable, but more than this is 


- required in order to constitute an intellectual 
' equipment suitable for the treatment of 
Easterns and of Eastern subjects. All the 
leading witnesses who gave evidence before 
= ak Ae Lord Reay’s committee dwelt strongly on 
the necessity of affording instruction in 
Oriental history, religions, and social customs. 
- Jt is to be hoped also that the governing 
body will from time to time secure the 
ee services of men who from actual experience 
will be able to direct the attention of the 
students toward the demeanor they should 
adopt in their dealings with Easterns. It 
would be difficult to say which course of 
conduct has done more harm in the treat- 
ment of Easterns—discourtesy and violence 
on the one hand, or maudlin sentimentality 
and naif credulity on the other. Both 
~ extremes should be scrupulously avoided.— 
The Spectator. 


Religious Intelligence. 


sige > Announcements. 


In the Lincoln Unitarian Church, Rev. 
. Mr. Mark of East Lexington will preach at 
os _ 3.30 in the afternoon. 


In Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Rev. Abbot 


- Peterson of Brookline will preach at Union 
= + Chapel at eleven o’clock. 
ote In Milton, Mass., Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
an pastor of the First Parish Church, will hold 
oars _ service and preach at eleven o’clock. 
ee ie In Manchester, Mass., Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan will preach at the First Unitarian 
ge Church, Sunday, at eleven o’clock. 
Lie Ka 
-——-—s*Rey. Frederick J. Gauld, minister of the 
e i First Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, will 


a preach at the union service, Arlington Street 
- Church, sunday, July 9, at 11 A.M. 


Churches. 


Nae ANDOVER, Mass.—The meetings at An- 
“S4g dover have been both delightful and profit- 
oe _ able to the favored few who gathered on 
_.__—~*Proctor Academy campus this week. The 
a programme has been carried out essentially 
si, as announced, and words of inspiration and 


helpfulness have contributed fully to the 
success of the week. Andover’s beautiful 
and cosey church has held large numbers 
. from near and far at the evening services of 
preaching, while on the first Sunday thirty- 
_ five automobiles carried a hundred and 
_ twenty-five Unitarians from Franklin to 
_ swell the congregation of the morning ser- 
vice. Could only the institute lectures for 
_ those interested in religious education be 
- more widely attended by Sunday-school 
- workers in the neighboring cities and towns, 
aa the good diffused by the conference would 
_ be great indeed. New Hampshire has some- 
‘- aething profitable in her midst, and her churches 
may well double and treble the number of 
their delegates. We who have had the 
; enjoyment of the conference throughout the 
a __ week have had many happy and unexpected 
ka __ pleasures added to our all-too-brief days. 
sae ; Red ‘meetings have been made more sweet | 


SS. Bea by the cules sing- 
old Andover friend, Mrs. Nye 
of Keene, N.H. Our afternoons have been 
happily spent on excursions over the lovely 
wooded hills and along the pleasant valleys 
of the surrounding country. Principal and 
Mrs. Clayton of the Academy entertained us 
genially and hospitably on Tuesday after- 
noon, the cordial spirit which prevailed and 
the unconventional length of our stay prov- 
ing eloquently our complete pleasure. On 
Thursday afternoon the children of the 
village—perhaps forty of story-loving age— 
were gathered by the Sunday-school super- 
intendent, Mrs. Theodore Tarr, together 
with others from the Congregational church 
and many mothers, to a true party. Miss 
Lawrance told stories for an hour to open- 
mouthed and eager little souls and in the 
hearing of half a hundred grown-up children 
just beyond; and ice-cream was liberally 
served to all through the generosity of Capt. 
John Manson. Some ladies took advantage 
of this gathering to hold a little sale for the 
benefit of the Academy, and, as if by magic, 
$33 was realized. Principal Clayton con- 
tributed on Saturday evening a talk on 
“Parsifal,” and the music was ably illus- 
trated by Mrs. Allen. It would seem that 
the beauty of nature, the ideal weather, the 
speakers, the untiring efforts of our presi- 
dent, and the openheartedness of the An- 
dover residents could do nothing more for 
our remembrance of the Institute. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour, 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. At 
eleven o’clock Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School will preach. 
The church may be reached by subway to 
Borough Hall Station (a sixteen-minute ride 
from the Grand Central). 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—The church in Chico- 
pee celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
by a reunion of old members and a service 
held on the morning of July 2. The service 
was postponed from January 12, the real 
date of its establishment, in order to secure 
a more favorable season. Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, whose settlement commenced al- 
most exactly fifty years ago, came from 
Framingham to take part. Letters were 
read from former ministers, and the inspiring 
service was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
The year just closing has been a good one. 
The parish, never a large one, has taken a 
fresh hold, and the spirit shown has been 
encouraging. The children in the Sunday- 
school, under the leadership of Mrs. H. 
Austin Morse, have been devoted and loyal. 
The Women’s Alliance has maintained its 
meetings at a good level, and a Men’s League 
has been started. The half-a-dozen meet- 
ings have been well attended and full of 
enthusiasm, the closing one in May having 
fifty-three men present. For forty-one con- 
secutive years the May Festival has been an 
event of local interest, appealing widely 
throughout the community. This year it 
reached a high-water mark of perfection in 
details, and realized for the Sosa nearly 
$300. “ 


Faun RivER)_ Mass.—The Unitarian |} 
Society, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: The 
church closes for the summer vacation after 


the first Sunday i in July, to reopen the Bal 


a oe 


aoe 


if Sunday in 


an encouraging increase, and many new — 
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in Beptesats C2 
very successful. Congregations 


families have come in. The ‘Women’s 
Alliance, of which Mrs. I. Chester Poole. i is 
president, has done loyal service. In pr ai 
tion to work for the church, holding salesand 
parish suppers, and the forty-second annual 
May festival held in the Music Hall, which, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur W. 
Allen and a loyal corps of workers, was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
Society, The Alliance has raised money 
for the National Alliance Endowment Fund 
and other outside organizations. Work has 
been done for the District Nurses and Chil- 
dren’s Home. Since the beginning of April 
the ladies have been meeting one day each 
week, with all-day sessions once a month, 
to work for Red Cross relief. Mrs. F. O. 
Dodge has been the loyal chairman, and 
at the last meeting, held June 26, reported — 
that 5,158 articles, including pillows, sponges, 
bandages, slings, etc., had been made, and 
that $209 in money and material had been 
contributed toward the work. No more 
devoted band of women could be found in 
any church, untiring in their energy and 
showing the utmost loyalty toward the 
church and its minister. The finest harmony 
exists in every organization of the parish. 
Five meetings of the Men’s Club have been 
held. The Camp Fire Girls, organized last 
October under the leadership of Miss Marion 
Allen, have been hard at work. One play, 
“The Healing Spring,’ was held in April, 
followed by a sale of May baskets and 
candy. The girls have made bandages for 
the Red Cross, and donated $10 toward the 
Alliance work of relief. The Junior Iend-a- 
Hand, also organized this year under the 
leadership of Miss Inez E. Borden, have met 
each Saturday morning, with the dominant 
idea of work for others. These children, 
none of whom is over nine years of age, re- 
ceived instruction from a graduate nurse 
and made over one hundred bandages for 
the Red Cross and cut cloth for comfort 
pillows, as well as giving donations to seven 
different objects. The parish adopted again 
this year the plan of raising subscriptions 
by the envelope system through an every- . 
member canvass. ‘The work was done by a 
well-organized committee of fifty. The 
Alliance has also adopted a similar plan to 
secure new members. The Sunday-school 
has shown encouraging results and attend- 
ance. The button system of reward for 
regularity in attendance was adopted last 
fall, and with success. It is hoped next 
fall that the new lesson books published by 
Headquarters will be ready for use through- 
out the school, and several new features are 
in contemplation by the superintendent and 
teachers. cs 
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Mempuis, TENN.—First Unitarian So- ~— F 
ciety, Rev. William E: Clark: The ministry 
of Mr. Clark opens with much promise. 
The congregation has reached seventy-five. Y 
Each week since Mr. Clark’s coming one new — 
member has been added ‘to the roll. be tne 3 


needs of the- commainin and has 
elected _one a the directors of the 


~ 


_ of conference. 


eo ‘ “The. 


ni ng service, young and old. After the 
opening services of _worship, the sermon 


ss eee was given over to the children, who 


‘preached many a fine sermon (short and to 
the point). Rain did not prevent a large 
congregation from attending. Three little 


“ones were christened and dedicated to God, 


and eight persons were received into the 
church by the right hand of fellowship, 
seven being young people from the Sunday- 
school’ or home on vacation from various 
schools. Six persons were received into the 
church on Easter Sunday. During the year 
the school has grown considerably, and 
there is every prospect of larger numbers in 
the fall. 


Troy, N.Y.—An interesting Conference of 
Liberal Churches was held in the Universalist 
church on Wednesday, June 21, 1916. The 
pastors of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in Troy united in calling together 
the liberal churches of the district for a day 
The group included in the 
invitation consisted of the Unitarian churches 
in Troy, Albany, and Schenectady, and 
Universalist churches in Troy, Gloversville, 
Hudson, West Fort Ann, South Hartford, 
and Braman’s Corners. 

The programme was of unusual interest. 
The Conference began with a devotional 
service in charge of Rev. R. Shaw Barrow of 
the Unitarian church of ‘Troy, N.Y., fol- 
lowed by the conference sermon by Rev. 
Charles Graves of Albany, N.Y. After a 
recess for luncheon the afternoon session 
was opened with an address of welcome by 
Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Troy, N.Y., to which response 
was made by the superintendent of the 
Universalist State Convention, Rev. G. D. 
Walker of Watertown, N.Y. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. George H. 
Welch, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Gloversville, N.Y., on “‘The Message of 
the Liberal Church to the World.” Rev. 
Addison Moore, D.D., of the Unitarian 
church of Schenectady spoke upon “The 
Religion of All Good Men.” Over a hun- 
dred people, representing chiefly the churches 
in Troy, Albany, Gloversville, and Schenec- 
tady, sat down together to a supper served 
by the ladies of the two Troy churches. 
presence of some of the young men of the 
local churches in the uniform of the State 
National Guard, together with the report 
of the skirmish at Carrizal, gave an air of 
deep seriousness to the occasion. The even- 
ing session was used by the representatives 
of the two denominations to present words 
of good cheer and encouragement to the 
gathered churches, Rev. G. D. Walker 
speaking for the Universalists and Rey. 
_ James A. Fairley of New York, field agent of 
the American Unitarian Association, speak- 
ing for the Unitarian churches. At the 
business meeting held in the afternoon the 


action of the local pastors was heartily en- 


dorsed, and a resolution passed instructing 
them to arrange for another conference in 
be at which steps may be taken to 


“family assembled at the 


The.| 


<i wh tn gt 


ite to its igi: ‘upon the ea: abeliarsary’ 


of their baptism a copy of the Bible, suitably 
‘inscribed, signed by minister and president 
of the Society, and bearing the seal of the 
church. The presentation is made at the 
morning service of worship on Children’s 
Sunday. The inscription reads: “P 
to «XV Ze -by the Wollaston Unitarian 
Society in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of his baptism and as a reminder 
of its protective interest in him, with the 
wish that his youthful days of association 
with our Church may ever be a cherished 
memory and a happy imspiration.’”’ The 
church is closed during July and August, 
and on September 10 will resume all its 
educational, social, and religious activities. 


Personals. 


A farewell reception was tendered Rev. 
and Mrs. George I,. Mason by the parishion- 
ers and friends in Green Harbor and Brant 
Rock, at Grace Chapel Parish House in 
Green Harbor, Mass., Monday afternoon, 
June 26. Mr. and Mrs. Mason were about 
to leave for their new work with the Second 
Universalist Society in North Orange, Mass., 
but the reception, necessarily on short 
notice, was well attended. A purse con- 
taining thirty dollars in gold and several 
dollars in currency was presented. The 
Sunday-school had already presented Mr. 
Mason with a two-dollar-and-one-half gold 
piece. The pastorate at Green Harbor thus 
closes after a stay of seven years and over, 
terminating a relation between pastor and 
people of a peculiarly tender nature. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ............0..e20000 $1,442.36 
June 5. John W. Frothingham, New York, N.Y. 100.00 
6. Miss Helen Cheever, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
6. Society in Concord, N.H.. 10.00 
‘e cape te TG Ind., Branch Women’s 
WATHATICELE . code dare eis 'a'o 5 '< 5 tte toler 10.00 
7. Sunday cecal Evanston, Ill......... 5.00 
12. Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Cambridge, M ass... 25.00 
12. Society in Alameda, Cal. . 5 i 25.00 
23. Society in Burlington, Vt. 10.00 
26. Society in Hinsdale, Ill... js 21.60 
28. Associate Members,.....:.........- 29.50 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
. Sunday School, Madison, Wis........ 
20. a Church Sunday School, Salem, 
26. First ack, Salem, war = 
30. Society in Lynn, Mass.. 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Society in Concord, N.H...........4+ 


June 27. 16.50 


$2,752.54 
Henry M. Wiuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Meetings in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Unitarian churches of Brooklyn will 
hold union services throughout the summer 
in the Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont 
Street and Monroe Place, every Sunday at 
Il A.M. Visitors to New York will find the 
church easy of access. It is only a sixteen 
minutes’ ride in the subway from Grand 
Central to Borough Hall, Brooklyn; and 
Pierrepont Street is reached by walking three 
short blocks back toward Brooklyn Bridge. 

The following is tbe list of preachers: 
July 9, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School; July 16, Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Third Church, Brook- 


‘lyn; July 23, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Second 


Shippen, Detroit, Mich.; August 13, Rev. 
(Re a Fagginger-Auer, Wheeling, W. Va.; 


“Presented | 


Church, Brooklyn; — J uly 30, 
Howland Lathrop; August 6, Rev. Eugene R. 


August 20, Rey. Otto Lyding, Roxbuity’ 
Mass.; August 27, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, 
Madison, Wis.; Sept. 3, Rev. W. Harris: 
Crook, Oxford, England. 


Summer Services in New York. 


Unitarian summer services will be held at 
the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City, Sunday morn- 
ings at eleven o’clock through July and Au- 
gust. On the five Sundays in July Rev. 
Addison Moore, D.D., of Schenectady, N.Y., 


will preach, and on the four Sundays in © 


August Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D. Ds, 
of Staten Island will preach. 


Summer Services. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester, Meeting- 
house Hill, summer services will be held as 
follows: July 9, Rev. Roger S. Forbes; 
July 16, Rev. W. Harris Crook, Harvard 
University; July 23, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Detroit, Mich.; July 30, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen. 

In August Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of the 
Harvard Divinity School will deliver four 
sermons on ‘‘Pagan Religion at the Dawn 
of Christianity’: August 6, ‘‘The State, 
Religion, and Philosophy”; August 13, 
“Eastern Religion and Personal Salvation”’; 
August 20, ‘Explaining away ‘Tradition 
(Plutarch) ”’; 
Society and Distrust of Reason (Marcus 
Aurelius).’’ 

On September 3, Rev. William W. Fenn, 
D.D., Dean Harvard Divinity School, will 
preach, and September 10, Rev. Ambrose 
W. Vernon, D.D., Harvard Church; Brook- 
line. 

Service at eleven o’clock. All are welcome. 


The colored people of Virginia pay taxes 
on real and personal property to the amount 
of $34,743,656. They pay taxes on per- 
sonal property and real estate in the city of 
Richmond to the amount of $3,180,662. 


MID-SUMMER 
WEEK-END CONFERENCE 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
JULY 29 TO AUG. 1 


(Saturday to Tuesday) 


General Subject: “ Spiritual Preparedness— 
National and International ” 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 

Eleanor Wood’s play ‘“‘Isaiah”’ 

Addresses by John Haynes Holmes, Presi- 
dent F.R.A.; Gerald Stanley Lee, Author 
“Crowds”; Roger W. Babson, of Babson 
Statistical Organization, and others. 

Further information from 
The Free Religious Association, George 
Grover Mills, Secretary, 120 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


mee. John 


August 27, “The Service of 


Pleasantrics., 


The Marketer: ‘“Aren’t you wasting a good 
deal of. that steak ‘in trimming it?’ The 
Butcher: ‘“‘No, ma’am: I weighed it first.” — 
Toledo Blade. 


“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, ‘“‘does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising mules?” 
“Because,’”’ said another paper, ‘‘that is the 
only safe place to stand.” 


Wuo CasHeEp I'r?—‘‘I sent a check to that 
fund, but I don’t believe in parading my 
charity.” “Well?” ‘‘So I signed a ficti- 
tious name to it.”’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


FRIENDLY INTEREST.—Grad: ‘This uni- 
versity certainly takes an interest in a fellow, 
doesn’t it?” Tad: ‘“‘How’s that?’? Grad: 
“Well, I read that they will be very glad to 
hear of the death of any of their alumni.’’— 
Siren. 


“Do moind yez don’t git hur-rt, Pat,” said 


Bridget. “It’s dangerous a-workin’ in that 
quarry.” “‘Thot’s ahl roight, Biddy,” said 
Pat. ‘‘Oi’ve borryed two dollars frim th’ 


foreman, and he don’ let me do any danger- 
ous work anny more.”—Onward. 


Human Nature.—‘But you will at least 
admit that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and’”’— ‘I admit nothing of the kind!” 
interrupted J. Fuller Gloom. ‘‘As far as I 
am concerned, there is only one side and a lot 
of confounded foolishness.” —Judge. 


Tommy came back to school after a siege 
of toothache and a visit to the dentist. ‘“‘It’s 
too bad you couldn’t have saved the tooth,”’ 
said the teacher, sympathetically. ‘‘Sure, 
I saved it,’ was Tommy’s triumphant reply. 
And he fished the trophy out of his pocket. 
New York Press. 


Among the number of notes received by a 
teacher in excuse for the absence of children 
was the following: ‘“‘ Dear Teacher,—Kindly 
excuse Minnie for having been absent yester- 
day, as she fell in the mud on her way to 
school. By doing the same you will oblige 
her mother.’”—Canadian Teacher. 


A good many years ago, when Wordsworth 
was poet laureate, a worthy Cumberland yeo- 
man walked many miles, in response to 


-widely scattered notices, to hear the “poet 


laureate’ address a meeting. When he dis- 
covered who held the high-sounding title, he 
left the hall in indignation. ‘‘’Twas nobbut 
old Wadsworth o’ Rydal, efter aw!’ he said 
scornfully, on his return to his family. 


The following letter is a rare example: 
“‘ My Darling Peggy,—I met you last night, 
and you never came! I’ll meet you again 
to-night, whether you come or whether you 
stop away. If I’m there first, sure I’ll write 
my name on the gate to tell you of it; and, 
if it’s you that’s first, why rub it out, darling, 
and no one will be the wiser. I’ll never fail 
to be at the trystin’-place, Peggy; for, faith, 
I can’t keep away from the spot where you 
are, whether you’re there or whether you’re 
not. Your own MIKE.” 


Ten-year-old James takes his father as a 
delightful joke, and does not always mind 
him promptly. One day his mother listened 
at the top of the stairs. ‘‘James,’’ said the 
father’s voice, ‘‘do what I tell you!’’ ‘The 
boy looked up and grinned. His mother 
smiled and awaited the outcome. ‘‘Jim,” 
said the father, solemnly, ‘‘you do what I 


told you, or’’—he lowered his voice—‘‘I’ll 


sick your mother onto you!’’ As Mrs. Har- 
rod put her apron over her head to stifle her 


‘mirth, she had a fleeting glimpse of Jim 


junior flying to do what his father had or- 
dered. ere 


~ 
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10s South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. — 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes | 


and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in bang 
cate ae publishes books, tracts, and devotion: 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Loui 
C. Cornish. a ‘ bia: 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827, 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ddress correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 


churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish-- 


ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ona William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, P A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, IIl.; T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into el i ce 
fellowship.” Z e 

Honorary President, Hon, William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 


‘ev. Charles 


loser acquaintance, co-operation, and 


.D., San Francisco, Cal.; H 
ea Fla.; Milton T, 


be ad s 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action ue all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in ren con of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ; 

RE Se Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. . 
onorary Vice-Presidents: Rev, John Haynes Holmes, 
enkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Bea e, Mr. 
ita Mie ir Clates 2 ee 

; and send contributions to the 
M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 


Hi 
Rev. 
John Graham 

Address corre C 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances 


“ = Pe: 
Our N 
With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Loca] offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


Tarr e = 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odor 
Opens with the foot; closes itself. Cog 


Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular ee 
. Look for our Trade Marks. ~ he “a 
C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte © 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS | 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL | 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


_ FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M.. Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY |. ; Ke 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Fm pete Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men ; 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, ical, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer — 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and & 
Social Service Institutes dosing. the Summer 
Quarter open to special students wi scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. ; - 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
i; FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific 
A the @ plication of religi 


as well as indivi 
ration for the modern 


it. 
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